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THE PEACE AUTUMN. 


Thank God for rest, where none molest, 
And none can make afraid, 

For Peace that sits as Plenty’s guest, 
Beneath the homestead shade. 


Bring pike and gun, the sword’s red scourge, 
The Cuban’s broken chains, 

And beat them at the blacksmith’s forge 
To ploughshares for our plains. 


Build up an altar to the Lord, 
O grateful heart of ours! 

And shape it of the greenest sward, 
That ever drank the showers. 


There let our banners droop and flow, 
The Stars uprise and fall; 

Our roll of martyrs, sad and slow, 
Let sighing breezes call. 


There let the common heart keep time 
To such an anthem sung 

As never swelled on poet’s rhyme, 
Or thrilled on singer’s tongue. 


Song of our burden and relief, 
Of peace and long annoy; 

The burden of our mighty grief 
And our exceeding joy. 


A song of praise to Him who filled 
The harvests sown in tears, 

And gave each field a double yield 
To fill our battle years. f 


A song of faith that trusts vu... end 
To match the good begun, 
Nor doubts the power of love to blend 


The hearts of men as one. 
—Advance. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Minnesota, at the late election, adopted 
by a large majority the constitutional 
amendment enabling women to vote for 
members of library boards and to be 
chosen themselves as members of such 
boards, The report that the amendment 
conferred school suffrage upon women is 
&% mistake, Minnesota women have had 
school suffrage ever since 1875. 





The friends of equal rights for women 
had abundant reason to be glad on 
Thanksgiving Day. The cause has scored 
three victories during the past year. The 
single women and widows of Ireland have 
been given the right to vote for all officers 
except members of Parliament; Minnesota 
women have been given the right to vote 
for members of library boards, and the 
tax-paying women of Louisiana have been 
given the right to vote upon all questions 
submitted to the tax-payers. 


It is possible that afourth victory, more 
| important than any of these, may yet have 
| to be credited to the year 1898. The latest 
‘news from South Dakota is that the Sec- 
retary of State says the vote on the suf- 
frage amendment is so close that no one 
can tell how it has resulted until the 
official recount is complete, some time in 
December. 





The following is the full text of the 
amendment which has possibly been car- 
ried in South Dakota: 


Section 1. Every person, resident of this 
State, who shall be of the age of twenty-one 
years and upwards, not otherwise disquali- 
fied, belonging to either of the Zs 
classes, who shall have been a qualifie 
elector under the laws of the territory of 
Dakota at the dute of the ratitication of this 
constitution by the people or who shall have 
resided in the United States one year, in this 
State six months, in the county thirty days 
and in the election precinct where such — 
sons Offers to vote, ten days next preceedin 
any election, shall be deemed a qualifie 
voter at such election: 

1. Citizens of the United States. 

2. Persons of foreign birth whoshall have 
declared their intention to become citizens 
conformable to the laws of the United States 
upon the subject of naturalization. 

Shall the above amendment to the consti- 
tution in relation to Section 1, Article 7, be 
approved and ratified? 





SCHOOL COMMITTEE NOMINATIONS. 


For Boston School Committee the can- 
didates nominated when we go to press 
are as follows: 

INDEPENDENT WOMEN VOTERS, 

Willard S. Allen, Fanny B. Ames, J. 
Austin Bassett, Samuel F. Hubbard, 
Elizabeth C. Keller, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
J. Carlton Nichols, A. Kidder Page, 
Frederick S. Bennett, 

UNITED BOSTON SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

Charles T. Dugalow, John A. Brett, Dr. 
Charles S. Stone, all Boston graduates. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

Fanny B. Ames, Dana P. Bartlett, I. 
Austin Bassett, Edmund Billings, John 
D. Drum, Samuel F. Hubbard, A. Law- 
rence Lowell, J. Carlton Nichols. 

Both the Republicans and Democrats 
have deferred their nominations until 
Friday, thereby making conference with 
the women voters impossible, 





JAMES MOTT. 


BY MRS. ANNA DAVIS HALLOWELL, 
When, as very often, I am introduced to 
strangers as ‘‘a granddaughter of Lucretia 
Mott,’’ I add mentally, and not unfre- 
quently aloud, “and of James Mott;” for 
as I grew to womanhood I came fully into 
appreciation of his beautiful character, 
with the realization that my grandmother 
could not have been the woman she was 
without the underlying strength and sup- 
port of his noble qualities. He was the 
“silent member of the firm.” Indeed, he 
was an unusually silent man; but this 
silence was not that of emptiness, but of 
fulness, and quiet determination. When 
an opinion was needed, his was ready, 
though he rarely offered it. His more 
impetuous wife sometimes would say, 
“Now, James Mott, I wish thee would say 
what thee thinks.’ I do not think that 
she ever came to any decision of impor- 
tance without consulting him in every par. 
ticular, for she relied greatly on his good 
judgment. His balance of mind was re- 
markable. This steadying quality offset 
her too quick sympathy and impetuosity, 
and the combination resulted in a thought- 
ful wisdom. 

His silent habit partook largely of shy- 
ness, and was sometimes carried to a 
ludicrous degree, as, for instance, when he 
put salt upon his strawberries rather than 
ask for the sugar to be passed. The salt 
was near. Fortunately, he was discovered, 
and too much laughed at ever to try such 
self-denial again. 

He was born at Cowneck, Long Island, 
on the 29th of Sixth Month (June), 1788, 
in the house of his grandfather, Adam 
Mott. It was the homestead of several 
generations of Adam Motts, all members 
of the Society of Friends. The first Adam 
in Cowneck was born in Essex, England, 
in 1620, and was the son of an older Adam. 
On his mother’s side he came from a line 
of James Motts living in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., who were also Friends, and owners 
of a prosperous tide-mill, part of which is 
still standing, though long unused. 

At nineteen years of age, James Mott 
became a teacher in the well-known 
Friends’ Schvol, at “Nine Partners,’’ N.Y., 
and there met Lucretia Coffin, who was 
part scholar and part teacher. He wasa 


shy, and feeling too deeply the responsi- 
bility of his position as teacher. He wrote 
to his father that he felt himself “loaded, 
as it were, with heavy shackles, grievous 
to be borne, much beyond my abilities.” 
Therefore, when an opportunity was 
offered him to enter business in Philadel- 
phia, he eagerly embraced it, and pros- 
pered in it so well that very soon he and 
Lucretia Coffin, the lively little school- 
teacher, to whom he had become engaged 
a year before, were able to be married. 
On the 10th of Fourth Month (April), 1811, 
in Pine Street Meeting-House, in Phila- 
delphia, the marriage was accomplished, 


the cause of temperance, and of the doc- 
trines of peace,—ready with word, work, 
or purse. He was always actively em- 
ployed in his own religious society, to 
which he was warm’'y attached, but with- 
out sectarian bigotry. His faith was 
shown in his life. Those who had the 
privilege to know him in his home—the 
beautiful home of ‘Roadside”—learned 
new lessons of domestic virtue, and saw 
the blending of strength and gentleness, 
dignity and sweetness, in the character of 
husband and father. He died on the 26th 
of First Month (January) 1868. “Only 
omniscience can estimate and eternity 














JAMES AND LUCRETIA MOTT. 
1842. 








according to the good order among 
Friends, ‘‘with a gravity and weight be- 
coming the occasion.” James was almost 
twenty-three years old, and Lacretia a 
little past eighteen. 

They began housekeeping in the most 
modest way, upon a sum that, in these 
lavish days, would be wholly insufficient; 
but they had been trained in frugal ways, 
and were contented with small beginnings. 
At one time Lucretia had to open a small 
school to help out; at another, James 
found it best to try business in New York 
for awhile, and both were tempted, dur- 
ing what was called the “Ohio fever,” to 
seek better pastures in that favored State. ° 
However, after many ups and downs in 
Philadelphia, which they considered “good 
discipline for the mind, leading it to set a 
just estimate on worldly pleasures,” bet- 
ter times came, business improved, and a 
moderate competence was gained. One 
of the reverses was caused by his relin- 
quishing the cotton business, because it 
involved slave labor. This was one of 
those spiritual crises which never leave a 
man exactly as they find him, but always 
touch his moral vision to brighten or to 
dim it. His conscience was victorious, 
and he gave up a business which he could 
not pursue consistently with principle. 

At the time of the famous ‘‘Separation”’ 
of 1827, a division in the Society of Friends, 
resulting in the formation of the Orthodox 
and Hicksite branches—a division that 
rent families asunder—James Mott joined 
the new organization, the Liberal, or 
Hicksite, some little time before his wife 
felt ready to leave the communion with 
which she had been associated. She fol- 
lowed him later, however, and became 
identified with it as one of its most influ- 
ential ministers. 

In 1833 he assisted in the organization 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
his name stands on the honored roll of 
signatures to its immortal ‘‘Declaration of 
Sentiments.” He was president of the 
Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, and 
chairman of its Executive Committee, 
until his death. He presided over the 
first Woman’s Rights Convention, held in 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., the 19th and 20th 
of July, 1848, and in every possible way 
showed his sympathy with the great 
movement then inaugurated. He was 





tall, red-haired young man, grave and 





reveal how richly one good man’s life 
may bless mankind.” 
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MRS. ROUSEVELT AT HOME. 





Mrs. Roosevelt, wife of the Governor- 
elect of New York, is a fine horsewoman, 
and may be seen almost any pleasant day, 
in a riding-habit of blue cloth and a black 
Fedora hat, cantering over the roads at 
Oyster Bay beside the Colonel. She is so 
slender and girlish looking no one would 
suppose her to be the mother of all those 
rollicking boys who rush to the window 
to throw kisses to their father and mother 
as they start, the N. Y. Tribune says: 

The Roosevelt house is on the crest of a 
hill. It is surrounded by trees,’ whose 
foliage is just now touched with the 
brightness of autumn crimson, It has an 
attractive square hall, and its walls are 
covered with souvenirs of the Colonel’s 
travels, 

A large deer’s head, with spreading 
antlers, does duty for a hat-rack, upon 
which hangs the Colonel’s campaign hat. 
Above are his regimental colors, In the 
dining-room are the heads of a buffalo, a 
bear, and several deer, all brought down 
by Colonel Roosevelt’s rifle. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is devoted to her hus- 
band and children. Her first care and 
thought are for them, and social life is a 
secondary consideration. She does not go 
into society in general, but has her own 
especial friends, whom she entertains 
charmingly. She is interested in all that 
is going on at the Bay. It is not wonder- 
ful that Colouel Roosevelt favors woman 
suffrage, when he has so good a wife. 

During conversation a would-be candi- 
date for government office was spoken of, 
also his wife, who is a brilliant, forceful 
woman, most anxious on behalf of her 
husband. 

“If she wanted the place herself it 
would be an easier matter,” said Colonel 
Roosevelt; ‘“‘but a man who says he will 
take anything gets nothing. One must 
know whether he wishes to be Governor, 
or stenographer, or the driver of a dray- 
He must also be sure he is able to fil 
creditably the office he seeks. The person 
who succeeds must know definitely what 
he wants, and then work with persistent 
determination to win; and this is true of 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Frances E, MASon is president of 
the National Bank in Limerick, Me. It 
was founded by her father, J. M. Mason, 
and its interests have been ably promoted 
under her leadership. 


QuEEN WILHELMINA, of Holland, is a 
strong iriend of the Salvation Army, 
which has done excellent work in the 
Netherlands. The young queen and her 
mother regularly send generous checks to 
the Army. 


Miss ANNA M. SACKETT, of Waukesha, 
Wis., has revoked a legacy of $5,000 to 
Carroll College in that place, because the 
trustees persist in letting the students 
play football. Miss Sackett saw one game 
and changed the legacy. 

Mrs. CLARA CAMPBELL, Republican, 
of Ada County, and Mrs, Harriz Nosix, 
Democrat, of Boise County, were elected 
to the Idaho Legislature at the election 
just past. Miss Permeal French was 
elected State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and it is said that the County 
School Superintendents are nearly all 
women. 

Mrs. R. L. STEVENSON will spend the 
winter in London, and will advise with 
Mr. Colvin, who is preparing the “Life of 
Robert Louis Stevenson.”” She has been 
working on a. reader of selections from 
Stevenson, and is preparing to issue 
an album of illustrations of the Ro- 
mances. The original blocks of wood cut 
by Mr. Stevenson with his own hands, 
and used in printing little amateur pam- 
phiets, will be presented by Mrs. Steven- 
son to the Boston public. ° 


Baroness Hirscn has bought Tudor 
House, on Hampstead Heath, London, and 
will make it a convalescents’ home for 
needy Jews, most of whom are prevented 
from sharing the benefit of Gentile con- 
valescents’ homes by the dietary rules 
enjoined by the Mosaic laws. The house 
is a spacious structure, overlooking pic- 
turesque rural scenery. The Baroness 
paid $20,000 for the property, to which 
she has added $200,000 as an endowment. 


Miss Susan B, ANTHONY stopped in 
Chicago on her way to the recent Illinois 
State Suffrage Convention at Springfield. 
On Saturday her hostess drove her out to 
Wanderers’ Field to see a football game 
between the Chicago Athletic Associa- 
tion and the team of All Stars. Seated in 
a phaeton, gray-haired and dignified, Miss 
Anthony made a striking figure in the gay 
crowd, But, according to the Chicago 
Record, she did not enjoy the game much. 
She pronounced it silly and a waste of 
time, 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE is delivering 
in this city a course of lectures to young 
women. The Boston Herald says: “What 
a vast amount of sound, solid, and practi- 
cal common sense Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more compresses into her talks to the 
members of her sex. She is almost four 
score, but her mind is as clear and her 
head is as level as they make them.” 
Yet before many weeks are over, the 
Herald will be assuring us that sensible 
women do not wish to vote. 


Rosa BonHEUvR at 78 is thus described 
by a correspondent of the Westminster 
Budget: ‘Still hard at work as ever, ac- 
tive as a girl and full of vivacity, it is dif- 
ficult to believe that Rosa Bonheur is in 
her seventy-eighth year. As my visit was 
not that of the interviewer (never allowed 
to cross her courtyard), but of a friend of 
a dear English friend, I will say nothing 
of her surroundings, her animals, her 
park, her conversation, or of the stupen- 
dous canvas she has in hand. I will merely 
record the unforgettable impression of the 
greatest living French woman, and the 
greatest living woman artist. Rosa Bon- 
heur’s physiognomy, in its intense intel- 
lectuality and animation, recalls the por- 
traits of Michelet and Thiers. Her hair, 
‘in silvery slips,’’ is worn short, and adds 
to the impression of similitude. I do not 
think I ever saw so striking a face,—a 
thoroughly French face, moreover, — as 
were those of the two great writers just 
named. Her hands, too, are remarkable, 
the delicate taper fingers and filbert nails 
being eminently characteristic of her 
countrywomen. On the breast of her 
black alpaca blouse, or, rather, short coat, 
she wore the rosette of the Legion of 
Honor — most prized, naturally, of her 
many decorations. Much more I could 
say that would interest your readers. I 
will only add, as illustrative of character, 
that my introduction was from a friend 








also an earnest and consistent advocate of 


man or woman.”’ 


lost sight of for upward of forty years!” 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS NEEDED IN BRAZIL. 

The following letter from a correspond- 
ent in Brazil will attract the attention of 
young women physicians: 

Sao PavuLo, BRAZIL, S. A., Oct. 11, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A faithful reader of your paper for 
many years, and thus acquainted with 
many of the questions ventilated by you, 
as well as with other necessities felt by 
women, I desire to make a suggestion, 
through you, to competent women physi- 
cians and surgeons. This is the need for the 
immigration of medical lady graduates. 

Every year countless women make their 
“exits” from American colleges. A few 
of these go as medical missionaries to 
China or Hindostan. But why should the 
Orient be the only attractive spot of 
mother earth to professional women? Is 
the rest of the world well provided for, or 
is it that women only go where they hear 
and speak their own language? 

Here is Brazil, a nation of eighteen mil- 
lions inhabitants, with only three native 
women doctors; one of these graduated 
from New York. I am the fourth doctor, a 
graduate of an American Medical College, 
but not a Brazilian. In the city of Sao 
Paulo, where I have been superintendent 
of the Lying-in Charity since 1895, we 
count 285,000 inhabitants, and I am the 
only woman doctor. Of these 285,000 in- 
habitants, 90,000 are Brazilians, 80,000 
Italians, 25,000 Portuguese, 15,000 Span- 
iards, 90,000 Germans, 5,000 English, Bel- 
gians, and other nationalities. This is a 
field to be worked. I cannot say that I 
am overworked by my outside clinic, but 
I could do much more than I do if I were 
not at the head of this public establish- 
ment. Suffice it to say, however, that in 
two, or at most in three years, I shall be 
able to retire from business entirely. Why 
should not one of your bright young sur- 
geons come to Sao Paulo? I underscore 
surgeon, for this is the branch which pays 
best, and is most called for. We have no 
gynecologist here, and many women suf- 
fer from not having proper treatment. An- 
other. thing, Brazilian men will not let 
their wives go to a male doctor alone. The 
husband must, for just reasons, accom- 
pany her. On that account she neglects 
to have treatment. 

For the reason alluded to, a woman phy- 
sician is a security for the husband. He 
may call her to his home without being 
obliged to neglect his affairs, or to stay at 
his house waiting until the physician is 
through with his treatment. 

Again, Brazilian women prefer being 
treated by a lady physician, because they 
can talk more freely to her, and thus help 
her make a better diagnosis, which is not 
always the case with male physicians, 
from whom they hide half of the truth 
from timidity and fear. Women also are 
awaking here. Since 1888, when slavery 
was abolished, the housewife has been 
obliged either to do her own work or to 
hire foreign servants. She has gone her- 
self to town, which she did not do former- 
ly. Immigration on a great scale has 
brought in new ideas. Seeing the women 
of the foreign element go alone without 
being accompanied by a man, she has ven- 
tured to go, also, in a great city; not yet 
in the interior. She has also been allowed 
lately to go to school. It was not socom- 
mon twenty years ago. In a word, she is 
advancing. 

Though male doctors do not look 
with favor upon women doctors, yet the 
Sociedade de Medicina e Cirurgia (Society 
of Medicine and Surgery) has accepted me 
asamember. When it was proposed to 
hold an International Congress of Medicine 
here in Sao Paulo, I was made a member 
of the committee on obstetrics and gynz- 
cology. It may be that they took me in 
because I am a foreigner, and from know- 
ing me, before I studied medicine, as an 
educator. ButifsoI owe them a tribute 
of gratitude for treating me politely as a 
stranger. At any rate, a foreign doctor 
here, ina general sense, is more trusted 
than a native. Is this because ‘‘Nul n’est 
prophete dans son pays?’ I do notknow. 
But why should not a good, common-sense, 
practical woman physician come here, 
risk a little, and get ready to take my 
practice when I leave? 

Two reasons might prevent: 1. The 
necessity of studying the Portuguese 
language. 2. The obligation to pass ex- 
aminations again. Well, I have done both. 
But it would not be so hard for a new- 
comer as it was for me, because I could 
help her who shouldcome. I had no one, 
and was the first foreign woman physician 
to fulfil the law. I could thus inform her, 
go through the formalities, and work with 
her. Also, outside of the Lying-in 
Charity, I have succeeded in opening a 
surgical ward and a free dispensary this 
year. If any surgeon would venture to 
come, I could perhaps thus open the way 
for her. By having her come as a helper 
under a salary, she would thus, at the 

same time that she was earning some- 
thing, say four or five hundred dollars a 
year with board, learn the language, pre- 


pare herself for examination, keep prac- 
tising, and be ready to step into my place 
by the time she was through with her 
graduation in Rio de Janeiro. 

I have perhaps tired you by this long 
explanation. You may not feel inclined 
to advise any one to take the step, but may 
be willing to state the case and leave the 
individual to decide for herself, without 
making yourselves responsible for what 
might come after. 

Having no other purpose in view than 
to widen the field of action for women, 
and desiring to do good to my colleagues if 
I can, I put myself at the disposa) of any 
gynecologist for any information she may 
want. My address will be 

Dr. MARIE RENNETTE, Directora da 
Maternidade, Sao Paulo, Estado de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, S. A. 

Sediedieeaatl 
RESPONSIBILITY EDUCATES. 

There is no character-builder like 

responsibility. Every woman’s club in 
the State has been turned into a study 
club, and the women are studying public 
questions for themselves This is one of 
the best results of equal suffrage.—Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
The first notable result of the enfran. 
chisement of women was the formation 
of a large number of women’s societies 
throughout the colony. The earliest and 
probably the most influential of these 
were formed for the discussion of, and 
education in, questions affecting the social 
welfare of the people. As, in a democ- 
racy like New Zealand, social ameliora- 
tion, to a large extent, means legislative 
action, politics were necessarily taken 
into consideration. But identification 
with any one of the prominent political 
parties was avoided.- Mrs. K. W. Shep- 
pard, Christ Church, New Zealand. 


WOMAN’S WORK AT CAMP WIKOFF. 








How we worked, those first days! And 
what obstacles women’s wits were taxed 
to overcome! Five hundred men to be fed 
with broths made in tomato cans over 
spirit-lamps, and served in siz tin cups, 
which necessitated countless washings! 
Five hundred temperatures to be taken 
with the few clinical thermometers slipped 
by chance into the private luggage of some 
nurse or doctor! Five hundred men, 
grimed with Cuban soil, to be kept clean, 
with every drop of water carried an eighth 
of a mile in insufficient basins and pails! 
And the government supplies came—ohb, 
so slowly, if at all! Oh, how we thanked 
God for the Red Cross and for the friends 
whose eager sympathy expressed itself in 
wagon-loads of necessities, which were 
also luxuries! With what eager haste we 
telegraphed to the workers at the supply 
depot, who never failed us; who never 
stopped to question, were the demand for 
equipped cots or corkscrews, for car-loads 
of hygeia water or palm-leaf fans and 
cologne. With fingers that could not wait 
for tools we tore open the boxes which 
held the coarse betaped night-shirts, 
which, earlier in the summer, had perhaps 
excited a questioning smile as we had 
watched them grow in the white fingers 
of the women of “our auxiliary,’’ when 
war seemed so far distant and unreal. 
There was no limit to our need for these 
garments, and for sheets, and pillow-slips, 
and towels, and there was no time to re- 
gret the terrible waste caused by the 
necessity of burning daily great heaps of 
bedding and of clothes, which there was 
no means of having washed; but this 
destruction made the need for fresh sup- 
plies ever urgent. 

Over seventeen hundred sick men passed 
through our hands during those crowded 
weeks when life was measured by the 
coming of the transports Alleghany, Berk- 
shire, Roumania, Catania. How much 
those names will ever mean to us into 
whose keeping they disgorged their 
strange, sad cargo of human misery! We 
seldom had warning or hint of the arrival 
of this living freight until up the steep 
and winding road from the wharf to the 
hospital would come the long train of 
ambulances, and then all was one mad 
rush of preparation. Carpenters, nurses, 
doctors, hospital corps, and detailed men 
all worked with a will, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time we had our 
fainting, dirty, starved, and neglected 
heroes revived, fed, washed, and made 
comfortable in clean beds, with the kind 
face of a woman nurse bending over them. 

“By Jove! Jimmie,” said an old ‘“‘regu- 
lar”’ to a companion in the next cot, ‘‘this 
is almost as good as being a volunteer 
with a home and a sweetheart!” 

Woman’s work! One smiles at the 
recollection of the nature of the varied 
services we performed. And oh, the 
thousand offices not catalogued among 
the requirements of a graduated nurse 
which fell to our share to execute! First, 
of course, the supplying of the countless 
minor wants of restless invalids—wants 
which friends, known and unknown, 
seemed to anticipate by a kind of blessed 





telepathy, for always, just when longed 
for most, the needed article came. Some- 
times the extra pillow for tired shoulder 
or back, or a fly-net for some tortured 
“insomniac;” a crate of juicy oranges, or 
a freezer of ice-cream for parched throats; 
a box of tooth-brushes, greatest of 
boons, always needed to replace those 
“lost in Cuba; sometimes it was but a 
sprinkle of cologne or a whiff of aromatic 
salts to kill the ever-present odor of dis- 
infectants or of worse; or it might be a 
clean handkerchief, first signal of return 
to civilization and individual ownership, 
or, best of all, perhaps some copies of the 
daily papers, scanned so eagerly by men 
who, themselves makers of history, were 
yet ignorant of the commonest happen- 
ings of current life. 

Oh, you who toiled with loving fingers 
to make and send supplies for the relief- 
work of this fateful summer, be assured 
that not one stitch, not one effort, was 
wasted or lost, for many a soldier's prayer 
was offered in gratitude for woman’s 
work!—From “Under the Yellow Flag,” in 
Harper's Bazar. 


TOLSTOY FUND FOR RUSSIAN EXILES. 


New York, Nov. 5, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


Count Leo Tolstoy, whose seventieth 
birthday has recently been celebrated, 
writes, urging the raising of funds to aid 
in the emigration of the oppressed Douk- 
hobortsi. These people—thrifty, indus- 
trious farmers, some ten thousand in num- 
ber— form a Protestant sect, whose tenets 
resemble those of the Quakers. Their 
only offense is their refusal, from consci- 
entious scruples, to serve in the Russian 
army. For this reason they have been re- 
peatedly exiled from one part of the em- 
pire to another, and so persecuted and 
maltreated by the government officials 
that their position in their own country 
has become intolerable. With much diffi- 
culty they have obtained permission to 
emigrate, and steps have been taken to 
settle them, temporarily, at least, in the 
Island of Cyprus, but it is hoped that they 
may eventually reach America. 

There is urgent need of funds to enable 
them to take advantage of the privilege to 
emigrate, which has been accorded to 
them. A committee has already been 
formed in London to raise money for this 
purpose, and the undersigned have been 
constituted a committee to codperate with 
them in America, It seems appropriate 
that such money as is collected should be 
offered to the Doukhobortsi through 
Count Tolstoy, and that in honor 
of the seventieth anniversary of his 
birth it should be called the ‘Tolstoy 
Fund.” This cause lies close to the heart 
of the distinguished Russian, and nothing 
could give him greater joy than its suc- 


cess. 
We appeal to all our fellow-citizens who 


believe in liberty—in the freedom of man 
to abstain from taking up arms against 
his brother man—to contribute as they 
may be able to this worthy object. Con- 
tributions in any amount may be sent to 
Isaac N. Seligman, Esq., treasurer of the 
committee, Mills Building, New York. 
Wici1AM Dean HoweELts, New York. 
JANE ADDAMS, Hull House, Chicago. 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, Boston. 
GrorGE Dana BoarDMAN, D.D., Phil- 
adelphia. 
’N. O. Nezson, St. Louis. 

Botton HALL, New York. 

Ernest H. Crossy, New York. 

Committee. 








ANNA TICENOR LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Any one who has had to do with the 
courses of study undertaken by the nu- 
merous women’s clubs must have realized 
that one of the great hindrances in the 
way of doing good work is the difficulty 
of obtaining the necessary books. Even 
the most enterprising town libraries do 
not wish to buy many copies of a book for 
which there is no popular demand, and in 
many places the books on special subjects 
most needed by the club workers are so 
nearly akin to text-books that the library 
authorities do not consider it wise to 
spend public funds for their purchase. 
So the disheartened club woman gets 
what she can from the encyclopedias, and 
comes to the next meeting with a superfi- 
cial paper which means little to her and 
less to others. Yet, with easy access to 
better books, she could have done good 
work, and have aroused genuine interest 
in the subject. 

The Anna Ticknor Library Association 
aims to meet this very emergency, and is 
ready to lend books to any one who ap- 
plies for them, near or far. A small daily 
fee, and transportation one way, are the 
only expenses, and if several books are 
borrowed at once the charge is materially 
reduced. The Association does not expect 
to make any money beyond its running 
expenses, and much of the work done by 
it is freely given by the members, who 
wish in this way to prolong the good done 





by Miss Ticknor in her Society to Encour- 


age Study at Home, which was dissolved 
after her death. 

The library is not large, but is carefully 
chosen, and is especially rich in books 
useful to students of history. English lit- 
erature, the fine arts, modern sanitary sci- 
i ence, and political economy. The man- 
agers will buy new books for which there 
is a reasonable demand, and are ready to 
help any earnest seeker for knowledge 
with advice as to the best methods of 
study. Carefully prepared study lists on 
many subjects are for sale for a small 
sum, and special lists are made to order. 
The Travel at Home Clubs will be special- 
ly interested in the imaginary journeys, 
illustrated by valuable collections of pho- 
tographs, which also supplement the fine 
arts courses of study. There is a course 
on civics, covering the government of 
cities, water, heat, light, care of streets, 
institutions, etc. 

As yet this Library Association is in its 
infancy, and needs to be better known, for 
the more friends it has the more good it 
can do. A visit to its quarters at 1 Tyler 
Hall, Trinity Court, Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, or, if this is not possible, a trial 
of its methods, will show how valuable its 
collections are, and how geauine is the 
desire to help all who may need what it 
has to offer. There is danger in this age 
of libraries that this may be hidden by 
larger enterprises, but those who know 
how to appreciate its special field of use- 
fulness will hasten to spread its fame 
abroad. 


ANOTHER WYOMING JUDGE TESTIFIES. 

Hon. Charles W. Bramel, judge of the 
Second Judicial District of Wyoming, 
writes from Laramie in answer to a letter 
of inquiry regarding the results of equal 
suffrage: 


1. Do you find that the bad and igno- 
rant women vote more generally than the 
good and intelligent? 

No: The intelligent women take an ac- 
tive part in all our political questions, and 
are now a potent factor in controlling 
them. 

2. Does women’s comparative inexperi- 
ence in business cause them to vote inju- 
diciously upon practical questions? 

Most emphatically, no. There is not a 
town in the State, especially where there 
is a municipal organization, that does not 
have its literary club, and the women as a 
rule belong to these clubs, which are pos- 
sessed of literature sufficient to keep 
them well posted on all the living issues 
of the day. This discipline makes them 
close observers of all practical business 
relations. In this State their business sa- 
gacity and common sense are fully recog- 
nized by almost all our best citizens. 

3. Does woman suffrage have an injuri- 
ous effect upon the home and the family? 

I have lived in this State and Territory 
ever since the adoption of equal suffrage, 
and have never known of a case where the 
family was injuriously affected by women 
exercising the right of suffrage. 

4. Does it take so much of women’s 
time as to interfere seriously with their 
domestic or duties, with their church and 
charitable work? 

In no sense whatever. 
hand in hand. 

5. Does it impair their womanliness, 
and make them less satisfactory as wives 
and mothers? 

No. The giving to woman the right of 
suffrage did not in any sense unsex her, 
nor have I ever heard of a case where ex- 
ercising the right to vote has made them 
any the less satisfactory as wives, moth- 
ers, sisters, or daughters. 

6. Do they receive less respect and con- 
sideration socially? 

By no means. The greatest respect is 
shown them at the polls, and in 
our political gatherings men always give 
way to women, and they are accorded the 
first seats in all our political assemblages, 
as well as in our social circles. 

It is dangerous for any party to place in 
nomination a man that drinks liquor, 
gambles, or whose moral character is de- 
graded, for his defeat is almost certain, as 
the women act in concert to secure it. In 
this, you may see the good effects of 
woman suffrage in Wyoming. 

Very respectfully, 
CHARLES W. BRAMEL. 





All of these go 





CHIVALRY OF AMERICAN MEN. 


Instead of rough or vicious men, or even 
drunken men, treating women with dis- 
respect, the presence of a single good wo- 
man at the polls seemed to make the 
whole crowd of men as respectful and 
quiet as at the theatre or at church. For 
the credit of American men be it said that 
the presence of one woman or girl at the 
polls, the wife or daughter of the hum- 
blest mechanic, has as good an effect on 
.the crowd as the presence of the grandest 
dame or the most fashionable belle. The 
difference in American and European def- 
erence to woman I have never seen so 
strikingly illustrated as in these throngs 
of people at the polls of this exciting and 
most serious election. The American 
woman is clearly as much of a queen at 
the polls, in her own bearing and the def- 
erence paid her, as in the drawing-room 
or at the opera. I feel more pride than 
ever in American manhood and American 
womanhood, since seeing these gatherings 
on Tuesday, where American men and 
women of all classes and conditions met 





in their own neighborhood to perfomr 





with duty and dignity the selection of 
their own rulers, and to give their ap- 
proval to the principles to guide such of- 
ficials when chosen. — Hon. James M. 
Clarkson. 





THE RESPONSIBLITIES OF AMERICAN 
CITIZENS. 


Women are “citizens of the United 
States, and of the States in which they 
reside.’’ As such, they have rights, du- 
ties, and responsibilities. These respon- 
sibilities are summed up in “Truths for 
the Times”’ as follows: 


The problem of citizenship confronts us 
all the while. It is never solved. Like the 
housekeeper’s work, it is never done; its 
tasks and responsibilities are new every 
morning and fresh every evening. Once 
in four years it becomes the problem of 
the citizens to find a man for the head of 
the nation, to whom shall be committed 
for four years an amount of political 
power which, to ordinary minds, is sim- 
ply appalling. The Czar of Russia and 
the Emperor of Germany possibly except- 
ed, no monarch in Europe is clothed with 
anything like the power of the President 
of the United States; no King of England 
for a century has held one-tenth of the 
responsibilities which rest upon our chief 
magistrate. All the executive departments 
of the national government, collecting and 
disbursing five hundred millions of dollars 
a year, are under his immediate control; 
our relations with foreign nations are 
largely shaped by him; the whole national 
judiciary, including the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which is coming to be 
such a mighty factor in the life of the na- 
tion, derives its existence from his discre- 
tion. We, the people, have created this 
office, and clothed it with these tremen- 
dous powers, and our problem is to find 
the man who is fit to exercise them. 
Twice every six years, every State is 
called to select two of its citizens to be 
members of the Upper House of our Na- 
tional Legislature, to which are entrusted 
powers in many cases coérdinate with 
those of the President, and which is ap- 
parently ambitious to fulfil an enlarging 
function in national affairs. Every two 
years we must choose one of our number 
to make laws and guide financial policies 
for us in the House of Representatives at 
Washington. Every two years—in some 
cases, every year—we must choose a Gov- 
ernor of the State and members of the 
Legislature; every year we are electing 
judges of our courts, from the highest to 
the lowest, and executive officers for our 
counties and townships, and mayors and 
city councils, and subordinate officials in- 
numerable, for our municipalities and our 
school districts. The number thus called 
to serve in public offices is very large. Of 
what unspeakable importance is it that 
these great trusts be committed to the 
best men! This must always be true ina 
republic; it has always been true in this 
republic; but, at the present time, the 
truth is far more conspicuous and com- 
manding than ever before. For, as our 
area broadens, and our population in- 
creases, and huge masses of unassimilated 
humanity are unloaded by immigration 
every year upon our shores, and our civ- 
ilization becomes more complex, and 
mighty industrial problems are thrown 
upon us for solution, the need of securing 
for the work of legislation and administra- 
tion and judicial determination the sound- 
est, purest, and most sagacious men con- 
stantly grows more urgent. 


Such is the primary problem of citizen- 
ship in a republic. But one-half of our 
citizens are denied any share in its solu- 
tion because they are women. UH. B. B. 





A LAWYER'S OPINION. 

Hon. Melvin Nichols, of Sundance, Wy., 
a member of the Wyoming Legislature, 
and a lawyer, who has travelled all over 
the State, writes: 

Woman suffrage has no bad effect on 
the home and family, but, on the contrary, 
a good effect, for it helps to keep down 
strife and bad blood, both at home and 
abroad. In no State where woman suf- 
Po is unknown will you find such peace 
and quiet during a hot political campaign 
as in this State. I have been in forty-two 
different States and Territories in this 
country, and know whereof I speak. 

When there is political speaking every 
night it of course takes a little time, but 
not so much as it does in some places 
where I have been, where the husband 
stayed out all night and left the wife to 
wait for him at home till next morning. 
Here the husband and wife go together, 
and return home together at an early 
hour—no carousing all night—and there 
is less time lost by the women in accom- 
panying their husbands to political meet- 
ings than in waiting at home for their 
return. I unhesitatingly say that suffrage 
to women, as shown by actual experi- 
ence, is a saving of time tothem. It in 
no manner interferes with the religious 
and charitable work of our women. On 
the contrary, as a rule, they make more 
money for church work during a political 
campaign than at any other time. My 
wife has been for several years president 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and she re- 
gards the campaign as her harvest. She 
was very much opposed to woman suffrage 
when we first came here, eleven years 
ago. She was from Ohio, and said she 
would never go to the polls; but since she 
has seen the working of woman suffrage, 
she never misses a chance to vote. 

You ask if equal suffrage makes women 
less satisfactory as wives and mothers. A 
thousand times, No. It makes them more 
interested in State and nation, hence their 
patriotism is of a more marked personal 
character, and patriotism can never injure 
a home, or what home implies. 

Finally, I wish to say that in my opin- 
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ion nothing will do more to bring about a 
good condition of things than equal suf. 
frage. At our elections it is as quiet at 
the polls as it is in any chuich gathering 
in the Eastern cities. Men take off their 
hats, walk quietly to the voting booth, 
prepare their ticket, hand it to one of the 
judges of election, and walk away. Not 
an argument or word for any candidate or 
question voted upon is ever heard at the 
voting place. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES OF 
Henry WAkD BEEcHER. Edited by T. 
J. Ellinwood. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. Price, 75 cents. 


“Nothing,” says Mr. Ellinwood, ‘in the 
great Plymouth pastor’s utterances afford- 
ed more pleasure to his hearers than the 
incidents of his own life which he related 
in his discourses.”’ 

The brief selections of which this book 
is composed have been largely taken from 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons and lecture-room 
talks. These last contained more such 
reminiscences because these meetings re- 
sembled family gatherings, and were in- 
formal in their character. Here is one 
which we commend to Mrs. W. W. 
Crannell, who opposes woman suffragee 
on the ground that Rev. Anna Shaw 
sometimes speaks of the “father and 
mother God.” Thirty years ago Mr. 
Beecher said: 

“Once, when I was a little boy three 
years old (I can remember as far back as 
that), while walking through an entry in 
my father’s house I saw that I was alone, 
and uttered a shout of terror which in- 
stantly brought my mother to my side. 
Whenever you find yourself alone, call for 

our mother God — your father God. 

henever there is anything that hurts 
you, go right to God with it. And let 
your joys lead you to Him. You are 
never unwelcome where He is.”’ 


Home Economics. A Guide to Household 
Management, including the Proper 
Treatment of the Materials entering 
into the Construction and the Furnish- 
ing of the House. By Maria Parloa. 
Illustrated. New York: The Century 
Company. 1898. Price, $2.50. 


This is a very complete manual of ad- 
vice and information upon all the varied 
no considerations concerning the 
ocation, construction, and management 
of ahome. Situation, size, style, ventila- 
tion, plumbing, drainage, water-supply, 
and furnishing may be called essential 
preliminaries. These being wisely select- 
ed, the daily routine of housework follows. 
The laundry, lighting appliances, fuel, 
table-service, marketing, carving, and food 
are all objects of study. The care of pol- 
ished floors, the use of oils and varnishes, 
the removal of stains, are only parts of a 
great variety of miscellaneous information 
peter mens to good housekeeping. These 
all receive careful attention, from laying 
floor-coverings to keeping household ac- 
counts. The presence of thermometers 
and the elimination of vermin are alike 
suggested. Clothes-racks and shoe-linings, 
darning and cleansing, and a hundred 
other topics are briefly but clearly dis- 
cussed. Surely such a book is worth its 
weight in gold to every young housekeeper 
who aspires to have beauty and comfort 
while living within the family income. 
Such a book as this could only be written 
by a woman, for women. Twenty special 
illustrations appeal to the eye and eluci- 
date the subjects treated. Let ye fam- 
ily make this practical guide an addition 
to its library, and use it as a reference 
when in doubt or perplexity. Miss Parloa 
will become an intimate friend and trusted 
counsellor to young Americans, both 
women and men. H. B. B. 


CHAFING-DisH PossIBILItIEs. By Fanny 
Merritt Farmer, Principal of the Boston 
Cooking School. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1898. Price, $1. 

It is surprising how much comfort and 
even luxury may be had at small cost by 
this simple contrivance—a chafing dish! 
It may be of tin or bronze or silver. The 
fuel may be gas or naphtha or kerosene 
or electricity or alcohol; preferably the 
latter. With it should always be measuring 
cups of glass or granite ware, while pretty 
bowls, odd pitchers, dainty jars, covered 
dishes, decorated plates, and metal tray, 
add grace to utility. With the chafing 
dish at command, and the skill and taste 
which experience bring and this book 
supplies, the narrowest quarters are 
equipped for instant service of hospitality. 
Without a kitchen or a range, at morning 
or at midnight, for one’s self or one’s 
friends, one has always the means of pre- 
paring an appetizing meal at a trifling 
cost. In this little book Miss Farmer 
gives us 250 recipes, all tested by actual 
experience. Eggs in thirty different com- 
binations, oysters in sixteen varieties, 
lobster in twelve, fish in as many, beef, 
lamb, mutton, chicken, sweet - breads; 
tripe, vegetables, mushrooms, cheese, 
relishes, sweets, even candies and cara- 








mels, are brought forth from the little 
apparatus in such delectable forms as to 
put to shame the most expensive hotels 
and costly banquets. Let no one starve 
amid plenty or suffer with dyspepsia, 
while this little book enables the Jonely 
bachelor or solitary matron to sit down to 
a feast of the godsin a quiet attic, or sea- 
side cottage, or forest camp, by lake or 
river. H. B. B. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The National W. C. T. U. will hold its 
next annual meeting in Seattle. 


The Jew who said of his neighbor that 
all the religion he had was in his wife’s 
name was describing not an individual, 
but a class.—Christian Register. 


Referring to the election of Mrs. Camp- 
bell and Mrs. Noble to the Idaho Legisla- 
ture, the Chicago Advance says: ‘“‘These 
two ladies belong to opposite parties, and 
the male members of the House will hold 
the balance of power.”’ 


A prominent Spaniard, who knows both 
this country and his own, attributes the 
superior vigor of the United States to the 
strength, in mind and body, of our women. 
“Give American wives,” he says, “to a 
million young men of Spain, and the 
nation in half a century will take its place 
among the great nations of Europe.” It 
is a plausible theory; but we fear that, 
with all their virtues, our American girls 
are not quite unselfish enough to respond 
to a Spanish call for volunteers.— Youth's 
Companion. 





The long-continued life of The Living 
Age is an instance of the survival of the 
fittest, in that it has absorbed or survived 
every one of its numerous rivals or imita- 
tors. Its present vitality is evidenced by 
the announcement that The Eclectic Maga- 
zine of New York, its oldest and most 
important competitor, will, with the 
issue of January, 1899, be consolidated 
with The Living Age, and be hereafter 
known as The Eclectic Magazine and 
Monthly Edition of The Living Age. 


The tendency of the average Republican 
voter to grow weary in marking his ballot 
and stop altogether before he reaches the 
bottom of the list is notably shown in 
the returns of the late election. They 
start in bravely, with 33,575 for Wolcott 
at the top of the sheet; more than 2,000 
drop at the very next line, where the 
name of the Lieutenant-Governor stands; 
another thousand stop with Mr. Crane, 
and cannot find time to make a mark for 
Colonel Olin. And so they fall away, 
until at the bottom of the list of State 
officers nearly 4,000 less marks are made 
for the Republican candidate for auditor 
than were made at the top for the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor.— Boston 
Post. 


The School Council of Vienna has made 
arule that Jewish children in the public 
schools shall not be permitted to occupy 
the same settees with their Christian fel- 
low pupils. The line of demarcation is 
kept as rigid as possible out of school 
hours, and all intercourse between pupils 
of the two conflicting faiths is frowned 
upon. The teachers in the public schools 
of Vienna have protested energetically 
against the new rule, but without avail. 
Further, it has been intimated to the 
teachers that, if their views do not coin- 
cide with those of the School Council, the 
latter will be compelled to find teachers 
who will enter more heartily into the plan 
of race separation in the public schools. 


When Jenny Lind first sang in Leipsic 
she appeared at a Gewandhaus concert 
under Mendelssohn’s direction. Naturally 
there was a great demand for tickets, 
despite the fact that the prices were 
raised. It was therefore decided that the 
students of the Conservatorium must 
waive their usual right to free admission 
to these concerts. But the students ob- 
jected with vigor. They were as anxious 
as anybody to hear the “Swedisk Night- 
ingale.” A protest was made, and young 
Otto Goldschmidt, aged sixteen, was the 
student deputed by the others to inter- 
view the authorities. In the end he won 
the day. He little thought then that in 
half a dozen years he would be equally 
successful in winning the singer herself. 








HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have know F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Travux, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALpING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sant 
free. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists, 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ROBIN. 

BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
If I were Robin I just know 
I’d not stand there and shiver so, 
I’d spread my wings and soar on high, 
And southward would I swiftly fly; 
For in the happy South, I’m told, 
There’s neither snow nor bitter cold. 


There would I find a spreading tree, 
And, oh, how merry I would be! 
What cheery songs [I would repeat, 
And what delicious fruits I’d eat! 
See! Robin’s off. Perhaps he heard. 
How nice it is to be a bird! 





ON DUTY. 


Uncle Alex came out onthe back piazza 
with his newspaper, and was just going to 
seat himself in one of the arm-chairs 
when a very large spider, weaving its web 
among the vines, attracted his attention. 

He went closer to look at it, and pres- 
ently called to Neddie, who was playing 
in the yard, ‘‘Neddie, come and see this’ 
huge spider.” 

**T can’t come now, Uncle Alex,” replied 
Neddie. ‘I am on duty.” 

Uncle Alex stopped looking at the 
spider, and looked at Neddie. He hada 
paper soldier-cap on, and, carrying his toy 
gun, was gravely pacing up and down 
before his tent, which was pitched on the 
grass under the big cherry-tree. Will 
Ramsey and two or three other boys were 
in the adjoining meadow, galloping along 
on sticks, and flourishing wooden swords. 
There was probably a battle going on; 
though the cows, chewing their cuds under 
the trees, didn’t seem to be frightened. 

‘What are you doing?” asked Uncle 
Alex. 

“I’m a sentinel on guard,’’ said Neddie. 

“Can’t yon come over here just a min- 
ute, if I watch the tent?’’ 

“No, indeed!” answered Neddie, decid- 
edly. ‘Soldiers musn’t go away a second 
when they are on duty.” 

‘*Well, well!’ said Uncle Alex, seeming 
quite amused, as he sat down to his paper. 

Toward the close of the afternoon, when 
the tent was deserted, and the boys were 
playing something else at the other side 
of the house, Neddie’s mother came out 
on the porch from the kitchen, carrying a 
small basket. 

She looked hastily around, and then 
called, ‘“Neddie, Neddie, where are you?” 
‘Here, mamma!” he shouted, bounding 
around the corner of the house and up the 
steps. 

‘I want you to go over to the store and 
get me two pounds of sugar and a half- 
pound of raisins,’ said the mother, add- 
ing, as she gave him the basket and some 
money: ‘Now don’t be gone long. Iam 
making something good for supper, and I 
want those things as soon as possible.”’ 
About ten minutes after Neddie had 
gone, Uncle Alex started to the post-office. 
When he reached the little brook which 
had to be crossed to get to the village, he 
saw Neddie standing on the bridge, throw- 
ing pebbles into the water. 
‘*Hallo, Neddie!”’ he said. 
you were on duty.” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, looking in 
surprise. ‘We're not playing soldier any 
more. Mamma sent me on an errand,”’ 
“Did she send you here to throw peb- 
bles in the brook?”’ 

“No, sir; she sent me to the store.” 

“I thought I heard her giving you a 
commission which was to be executed 
with promptness and despatch; and, 
knowing you to be such a soldierly fel- 
low, who could not be tempted away from 
a duty a moment, I wonder, rather, to 
see you standing here.”” And Uncle Alex 
stroked his whiskers meditatively and 
knit his brow, as though he was trying to 
study the matter out. 

Neddie, with a puzzled expression, 
looked steadily in his uncle’s face fora 
moment or two, and then, turning his 
steps toward the village, was off like a 
flash. 

Uncle Alex was standing on the post- 
office steps, reading a letter, when he 
happened to see Neddie come out of the 
grocery store with his basket, and walk 


“I thought 
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the other side of the street also spied him, 
and, running over, surrounded him, evi- 
dently wanting him to stop with them a 
little while. But he, though in a very 
good-natured way, declined their invita- 
tion, and kept on his way. He realized 
that he was on duty.—Sunday-School 
Evangelist. 


HUMOROUS. 


“I like a modest man,” said Uncle 
Eben, ‘‘excep’ when he makes his modesty 
an excuse foh bein’ too lazy to try.”— 
Washington Star. 


Irascible Lieutenant (down engine-room 
tube)—Is there a blithering idiot at the 
end of this tube? Voice from the engine- 
room.—Not at this end, sir.— Punch. 


Brownley—How surprised we should be 
if we could see ourselves as others see us! 
Townley—Yes; but think how surprised 
the others would be if they could see us as 
we see ourselves.— Tit-bits. 


‘*What is the meaning of the word ‘tan- 
talizing’?”’ ashed the teacher. 

**Please, ma’am,” spoke up little Johnny 
Holcomb, “it means a circus procession 
passing the schoolhouse, and the pupils 
not allowed to look out.”— Vanity Fair. 


A smart little boy is—or was—ambi- 
tious to bea letter-carrier A short time 
ago he secretly secured a bundle of old 
love-letters that his mother had treasured 
since her courtship days, and distributed 
them from house to house throughout the 
neighborhood. 


Many amusing stories are being told of 
the recruits in service. The New Orleans 
Times-Democrat tells one of a German in 
the naval reserve, who was walking his 
post and calling the hours as required. 
He called, ‘Seven bells, and all’s vell.’’ 
The next call, however, was a variation, 
It was: 

“Eight bells, and all is not vell; I have 
droppit my musket oferboard.” 


An old Irish laborer walked into the 
luxurious studio of William Keith, the 
artist, a few days ago, and asked for 
money to obtain a meal. He explained 
that he had just been discharged from the 
county hospital and was too weak to work. 
Mr. Keith gave him a quarter, and he 
departed. One of four young ladies, art 
students, who were present, said: ‘Mr. 
Keith, can’t we hire that old man and 
sketch him?” Keith ran out and caught 
him, and said: “If you want to make a 
dollar, come back to my rooms. The 
young ladies want to paint you.” The 
Irishman hesitated, so Keith remarked: 
“It won’t take long, and it’s an easy way 
to make a dollar.” ‘Oi know that,’’ was 
the reply, “but Oi was a wonderin’ how 
Oi’d git th’ paint off afterward.”—The 
Argonaut. 


Washington, hearing that the colored 
sentinels could not be trusted, went out 
one night to ascertain if the report was 
correct. The countersign was ‘Cam- 
bridge” ; and the general, disguised, as he 
thought, by a large overcoat, approached 
a colored sentry. ‘“‘Who goes there?’ 
cried the sentinel. ‘A friend,’”’ replied 
Washington. ‘Friend, advance, unarmed, 
and give the countersign,” said the colored 
man. Washington came up, and said 
‘*Roxbury.” “No, sah!” was the response. 
‘*Medford,”’ said Washington. ‘‘No, sah!’’ 
returned the colored soldier. ‘‘Charles- 
ton,’’ said Washington. The colored man 
immediately exclaimed, ‘I tell you, Massa 
Washington, no man go by here ’out he 
say, ‘Cambridge’ !’’— Youth’s Companion. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
oiihuan 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 








I have been very much pleased with the book, as 

a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 

Seno aae of them of the especially bana: I cones 

$0) S singin, ve ar in- 

sight into their wens people er and te that can 

be obtained in no other WG everything, 
alike. 


joy and sorrow, love and —-Grace Kim. 
all, M.D. 
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CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK 


ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains. and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 





rapidly homeward. Some little boys on 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A.. Chicago. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


: Carl Faelten, Director. 
A MODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 














From Letters to MR. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and notice —— EMIL PauR. 
“Your thod 


admirable * 
8 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. | 








For prospectus and further information ad- 
dress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _—<eem. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 











Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore’ L. Sewall, Founder. 4 Catalogue e 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NEWTON, Mass, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartTumoars, 


Pgnn. Opened oth month, sth. 1 Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 

sa smaiienahepe lebeteleien cana eae 
s Ops, . 
if lars address CHARLES Ds 


For fu icu 
GARMO. Ph. D. Pr. 





Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications. 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Under Dewey at Manila, » A. the Wee Sen. 


way. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resul 
in heroic service on the * O} ap 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in 
navy. The sea stories that have so c 
young and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geogray hical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing for the Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 

FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS ; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 


SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 
By SOPHIE May. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, re At 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, ip =e gtytes. 


and color. Price Reduced. By SorHIz ¥. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 
Six Young Hunters, th; Greyhound fab. 


By W. GorDON PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIES. 


By EVERETT 
The Boys With Old Hickory, 3y,Evexerr 
B80N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC F VENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. See; 
Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLES F. KiNG, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, By SA™ | Oth. gilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 


By ABRAM ENG 
John Hancock, His Book, Py Any. ae 


thor of “Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


° By HAWAILI’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story, UOKALAMI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 


A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By Hiway Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp S8. Etuis, A.M. Over 200 illustra- 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


9 For As- 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules pore A ty 4 
supplement to ** The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
men Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
18mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-voffice—whether directed to his 
pame or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Association 
will hold its Annual Convention in Rich- 
mond, Ky., on Dec. 1. A full attendance 
of Kentucky suffragists is invited. 

Laura Cray, President Ky. E. R. A. 


CO oe 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSIONS. 


Ever since the formation of the Uni.n, 
territorial expansions have been going on 
upon an enormous scale, each in turn dep- 
recated and opposed by many of our most 
thoughtful statesmen as sure to result in 
national ruin, and each in turn accepted 
and approved by the verdict of posterity. 
When, therefore, I listened, a few days 
ago, to a despairing prediction of the 
downfall of republican institutions to re 
sult from the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands and Porto Rico, and a responsible 
supervision of the affairs of Cuba and the 
Philippines,—a prediction made by Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford to the New England 
Women’s Club,—I consoled myself with 
the reflection that similar forebodings 
have been expressed on several previous 
occasions, and, as events have proved, 
without foundation, 

Eighty-eight years ago, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, afterwards president of Harvard 
College, and first Mayor of Boston, the 
grandfather of our present Mayor, repre- 
sented Massachusetts in the National 
House of Representatives. He was a cool, 
conservative man, not likely to take ex- 
treme views. Yet when the bill to pur- 
chase and annex the Louisiana Territory 
was under consideration, he deliberately 
declared that its passage would break up 
the Union and would make it the right 
and duty of Massachusetts to secede. Here 
are a few salient passages from his speech 
on that occasion, made Jan. 14, 1811: 


I address you, sir, with anxiety and dis- 
tress of mind wholly unprecedented. To 
me it appears that it would justify a revo- 
lution in this country, and that in no great 
length of time it may produce it.... 
The act contemplated lays ruin at the feet 
of all our hopes. It is my deliberate 
opinion that, if this bill passes, the bonds 
of this Union are virtually dissolved; that 
the States which compose it are free from 
their moral obligations, and that, as it 
will be the right of all, so it will be the 
duty of some, to prepare definitely for a 
separation—amicably, if they can; violent- 
ly, if they must. 

The Constitution is a political compact. 
By whom and about what? It is we, the 
people of the United States, for ourselves 
and our posterity; not for the people of 
Louisiana, nor for the people of New Or- 
leans, or of Canada... . The territory 
contemplated is settled by the treaty of 
peace, and is included within the Atlantic 
Ocean, the St. Croix, the Lakes, and a line 
drawn through the middle of the Missis- 
sippi River, until it intersects the north- 
ernmost part of the 3lst degree of north 
latitude, thence within a line drawn due 
east ... to the Atlantic Ocean.... 
This Constitution was never constructed 
to form a covering for the inhabitants of 
Missouri and Red River country, and 
whenever it is attempted to be stretched 
over these it will be rent asunder... . 
Why, sir, I have already heard of six 
States, and some say, at no great distance 
of time, more. I have also heard that the 
mouth of the Ohio will be far to the east 
of the centre of the contemplated empire. 
It was not for these men that our fathers 
fought. It was not for them this Consti- 
tution was adopted. You have no author- 
ity to throw the rights, and liberties, and 
property of this people into hotchpot with 
the wild men on the Missouri, nor with 
the mixed though more respectable race 
of Anglo-Hispano-Gallo-Americans who 
bask on the sands at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. It would bea virtual disso- 
lution of the Union. When you throw 
the weight of Louisiana into the scale, 
you destroy the political equipoise con- 
templated at the time of forming the com- 
pact... . Do you suppose the people of 
the Northern or Atlantic States will, or 
ought to look on with patience and see 
Representatives and Senators from the 
Red River and the Missouri pouring them- 
selves upon this and the other floor, man- 
aging the concerns of a sea-board 1,500 
miles at least from their residence; and 
having a preponderancy in councils into 

which, constitutionally, they could never 
have been admitted? They neither will 
see it, nor ought to see it, with content. 
The bill will justify a revolution, and will 
produce it. New States are intended to 
be formed beyond the Mississippi. There 
is no limit to men’s imagination on this 
subject short of California and the Colum- 
bia River. . . . The bill, if it passes, is a 
death-blow to the Constitution. It may 
afterward linger; but, lingering, its fate 
will at no distant period be consummated. 


The Louisiana purchase gave us our 
present States of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Ne- 


braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Oklahoma and Indian Territories. 

There are men and women still living 
who remember the delivery of that speech. 
I myself am old enough to have witnessed 
the annexation of Texas, which aroused a 
similar protest not only from the Aboli- 
tionists but from many Whigs, who pre- 
dicted the permanent supremacy of slavery 
as the inevitable consequence. Then fol- 
lowed the war with Mexico, which re- 
sulted in the transfer to the United States 
of what are now New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, California, Oregon, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Idaho, and Montana. 
Florida was ceded to us by Spain; Alaska 
was sold to us by Russia, a purchase advo- 
cated by Sumner, though he defeated the 
admission of St. Domingo. 

All these expansions seem to have been 
dimly anticipated by the founders of 
American independence, who spoke of 
their army as the “Continentals,” and 
quoted the celebrated couplet: 

**No pent-up Utica contracts our powers; 
The whole unbounded continent is ours.” 

So far, this series of territorial expan- 
sions has been justified by its results. 
But it may be said, and with reason, that 
these were all of contiguous territory 
except Alaska, in a temperate climate, 
almost uninhabited, capable of coloniza- 
tion by people of our own and kindred 
races. These tropical islands, on the con- 
trary, are already occupied by people alien 
in habits, language, and institutions. They 
have a climate which has hitherto proved 
incompatible with the existence of the 
white race as laborers and permanent 
residents. The West Indies have to-day 
fewer white inhabitants than they had 
one hundred years ago. Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., and Jamaica, Long Island, were so 
named by immigrants from the West 
Indies. In bringing in the eastern and 
the western Indies, therefore, we are oc- 
cupying and developing for other races 
than our own: If we succeed in civilizing 
the tropics, it will probably be for the 
Malay, the Kanaka, the Creole, and the 
Negro, not for the Caucasian race. 

Moreover, the agricultural products of 
the tropics are principally such as can 
only be made profitable upon a great 
scale, by the application of large capital 
and servile or semi-servile labor. The 
Americans who go to these regions will 
go as employers, not as operatives, as 
planters, not as farmers. There is immi- 
nent danger that the system will give 
renewed vitality to the principle of race 
aristocracy, which still dominates every 
State where slavery formerly existed. 
May not American control of the Indies 
result in a war of races? 

If our people are wise enough and just 
enough to relieve these alien communities 
from the cruel yoke of Spain without 
attempting to incorporate them into our 
political system, all will be well. Let us 
establish equal suffrage on a moderate 
property and educational qualification 
combined, irrespective of race or sex, and 
a system of free schools for all. Let us 
give them the priceless boon of self-gov- 
ernment, applicable alike to all races and 
both sexes—‘‘a right invaluable to them 
and dangerous to tyrants only.” 

H. B. B. 





THE HANCOCK SCHOOL REUNION. 


‘*The Hancock School,”’ named for John 
Hancock, was established by the city of 
Boston in 1823, seventy-five years ago. It 
was then a school for boys and girls, but 
in 1830 it became a school for girls only, 
and has since remained so. It is located 
on Parmenter Street at the North End, 
and every year receives nearly three hun- 
dred children of all ages, representing 
from fifteen to twenty nationalities not 
one of whom can speak or understand the 
English language. This is also true of the 
other public schools in the Hancock dis- 
trict, the Cushman, the Ingraham, and the 
Paul Revere. They form a most interest- 
ing class of pupils, and, taught by the 
object method, they learn to read, speak, 
and write the English language rapidly. 

The Hancock School Association, now 
numbering between three and four hun- 
dred, has been formed by the alumnz of 
the school, the oldest member having 
graduated in 1825, while the youngest are 
graduates of the class of 1898. The an- 
nual Reunion of the Association is held at 
Hotel Vendome, in October, when the 
great banqueting-hall is crowded with 
women ofall ages, many of whom come a 
long distance, to attend the annual “‘love- 
feast.’ As far as possible, the members 
sit together in classes, the oldest being 
seated at the head of the hall—women of 
seventy and older, white-haired and ven- 
erable—whence there is a regular gradua- 
tion in age to the very foot of the ban- 
queting-table, where sit the young girls 
of fourteen and fifteen who have just 
graduated—rosy, fresh, comely, eager, ex- 

pectant, all of them of foreign birth or 
parentage. 

When I was a girl in the Hancock 
School,—I entered in 1829 and graduated 





in 1836,—there was but one foreigner 





among us, a bright Irish girl on whom we 
heaped favors, because she was poor and 
forlorn, and had a drunken father. Now, 
an American girl is rarely found in the 
school. 

Ordinarily, the after-dinner literary ex- 
ercises of the Reunion are conducted by 
the older members, for it has not been 
possible to overcome the shyness of the 
young women of the laterclasses. But at 
the last Reunion there was a change, and 
the happiest address of the occasion was 
made by a pretty Russian girl about four- 
teen, who had just graduated, and who 
could not speak a word of English when 
she entered the school. Her motto was 
the reverse of that of the Roman gladi- 
ators, when they bowed before the Em- 
peror, *‘We who are about to live salute 
you!” and in well-chosen language, and 
with exquisite nicety of pronunciation, 
peculiar to Russians, she delivered a salu- 
tatory address to her seniors in the Asso- 
ciation, which was delicate and touching. 
She spoke in behalf of her classmates, 
who were immensely proud of her, and 
joined most rapturously in the applause 
that followed. 

The music interspersed through the ex- 
ercises was furnished by the foreign chil- 
dren of the school, whose voices were 
remarkable, as was their execution. A 
duet was rendered by sisters of ten and 
twelve years, born in Poland, both the 
words and music being Polish, the con- 
tralto voice of the ten-year-old girl being 
phenomenal. They belong to a family of 
five children who, with their parents, are 
remarkably musical. During the long 
evenings, the family sit in the dark of 
their poor home to save oil, and sing 
themselves into forgetfulness of their 
exile and poverty and past persecutions, 
and, perhaps, into a dream of better days 
tocome. Solos were sung by Norwegian, 
Swedish, Hebrew, and Italian girls, none 
of them more than twelve, each one sing- 
ing songs whose words and music were 
native to her country. They all spoke 
English, but sang only in their own 
tongue. 

It is the aim of the Association not 
only ‘to promote friendly relations among 
the members,” but “to maintain an in- 
terest in the Hancock School.” Latterly, 
the members of the Association have 
made a June visit to the school, the occa- 
sion being utilized by some gift of value 
or ornamentation. Last year the present 
was an electric lantern, costing $150, for 
the illustration of geography, history, 
science, and art, thus broadening the 
horizon of the pupils, and adding much 
pleasure to their work. The year before, 
the gift was money, with which books, 
pictures, and statuary were purchased. At 
these visits tea is served us, for a fine 
kitchen with every modern convenience 
has been fitted up in the Hancock Build- 
ing, and a special teacher gives instruc- 
tion in the science and practice of cookery 
and household economics. After tea was 
over, and the deft-handed Hebrew and 
Italian maidens had laid aside their cook- 
ing caps and aprons, they joined their 
guests in the large hall, taking seats to- 
gether by themselves. 

It was suggested that the writer should 
express the thanks of the visitors to the 
young cooks for the dainty biscuit and 
excellent tea which had refreshed us, and 
for the charm of their perfect service. In 
attempting to do this, I happened to speak 
of them as “the daughters of foreign 
countries,’’ when they promptly corrected 
me. ‘Weare not foreigners!’’ they pro- 
tested, with some spirit. 

“I thought you were Hebrews, Italians, 
Norwegians, and Russians!’ was my meek 
reply. 

‘‘Our fathers and mothers are, but most 
of us were born in this country!’ was 
their explanation; ‘‘and if that don’t make 
us Americans, what does?” 

Sure enough, what can? 

I promptly retracted the offensive 
words, called them ‘‘my little sisters,” 
apologized for my awkwardness, and in- 
vited them to pass an afternoon with me 
at my Melrose home. But I was not quite 
sure even then that I had made my peace 
with them. 

The American feeling is very strong in 
these little girls, and they manifest pride 
in excelling in whatever they regard as 
American. 

It is not possible to come in close con- 
tact with schools like those in the Han- 
cock District without being greatly heart- 
ened concerning the future of our country. 
To visit the Kindergarten classes of the 
Hancock School, made up of unkempt 
and uncouth little three-year-olds, picked 
up on the streets and byways, jabbering 
in a foreign patois, and to see how, in the 
sunshine of a happy school-room, they 
acquire habits of cleanliness, order, obser- 
vation, obedience and kindliness, is to 
deepen one’s faith in our common hu- 
manity, and in the power of education 
and a good environment. All the girls of 
the Grammar School are taught to sew, 
to make and to mend, to draft, cut and fit 
dresses, and to become clever seamstresses 
generally. The girls of the ungraded 





classes are taught clay modelling, and 
sometimes seem to have brains in the tips 
of their fingers. 

All honor to Master Dutton, principal 
of the Hancock School, and to his corps of 
devoted women teachers, all of whom are 
building better than they know! They 
are duplicated, over and over again, in the 
public schools of the city. And while 
politicians and legislators all over the 
country are everlastingly tinkering at the 
affairs of the nation, sometimes for good, 
and sometimes for evil, these untiring 
teachers are shaping the future of the 
nation. Like good old Master Trebonius, 
an early teacher of Luther, they are rev- 
erent in the presence of their pupils, be- 
holding among them the statesmen, coun- 
cillors, scholars, artists, and leaders of the 
future, whom they assist in the develop- 
ment of what is highest and best in them. 

If the schools of the country every- 
where were doing for the children of for- 
eign immigrants what those of Boston 
are, we might give our anxieties concern- 
ing immigration to the winds. The adults 
will mostly pass off the stage during the 
next twenty years. Death will do more 
for them than their starved earthly life 
could accomplish. For their children 
there is a chance. The New World is kind 
to them, and they will emerge from the 
public schools with training of body and 
mind, bearing the impress of their wise 
teachers of to-day, and with a grander 
ideal of life than was possible to their 
parents. Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


A well-attended Fortnightly Meeting 
was held at3 Park Street, last Tuesday 
afternoon. Mrs. Livermore presided. 

Mrs. Ellen C. 8. Morse, president of the 
Tuesday Club of Marlboro, spoke on 
“What Women’s Clubs Can Do for the. 
Schools.”” She gave an account of what 
women had already done to improve the 
schools in the way of sanitation, school- 
house decoration, and the introduction of 
manual training. The investigation of 
the Boston schools, undertaken two years 
ago by the Boston branch of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumna, showed that 
only thirteen schoolhouses out of 186 had 
the number of cubic feet of air per pupil 
required for health; that in 41 per cent. 
of the school buildings the floors had 
never been washed, and that in most of 
the others they were not washed oftener 
than once a year. The death-rate among 
teachers is higher in Boston than any- 
where else, and among the children there 
were 5,053 cases of throat trouble in a 
year. 

The Woman’s Club of Denver had 
secured the introduction of kindergartens 
and free baths in connection with the 
public schools. When free baths were 
provided in a certain Massachusetts city, 
the kindergarten teacher persuaded one 
small boy to take a bath, but he objected 
strongly to having his flannel undergar- 
ments removed, saying that his mother 
would not like it. On inquiry, he ex- 
plained that his mother sewed him up in 
his flannels in autumn, and they were not 
taken off till spring. The manual training 
high schools should provide instruction 
for girls as well as boys. The Mechanic 
Arts High School of Boston does not ad- 
mit girls, nor does the Ringe School in 
Cambridge. The Cantabrigia Club in 
Cambridge and the Woman’s Club of 
Fitchburg support manual training classes 
for girls, to make up for this neglect on 
the part of the city authorities. Mrs. 
Morse held that morals should be taught 
in the schools, and recommended Prof. C. 
C. Everett’s ‘Ethics for the Young’’ as a 
good text-book. Women’s clubs, and 
women in general, can aid the schools (1) 
indirectly, by showing a kindly sympathy 
with the teachers, and promoting the dis- 
cussion of educational questions; (2) 
directly, by the school vote. ‘‘Women have 
no more right to shirk the duty of voting 
for members of the school board than 
men have.’’ The influence of local politics 
is one of the greatest evils from which our 
schools suffer. Women should strive to 
banish questions of politics, of race, and of 
religion from the schools. It is important 
to secure the election of women on school 
boards, as a broad-minded woman of leis- 
ure can do much more for the schools 
than a busy and overworked man. 

Mrs. J. W. Smita: Emerson says that 
every boy should learn to harness a horse, 
row a boat, and cook his own dinner. Boys 
as well as girls ought to learn cooking, 
and girls as well as boys ought to learn 
carpentry. I know a woman who enjoys 
her carpenter’s bench more than most 
women do their embroidery. She has had 
to pick up her knowledge. I know a 
family of men, highly respected, who 
have a taste and talent for cooking. Chil- 
dren should have a chance to develop 
their natural tastes. Boys need teaching 
that only girls now have, and girls need 
teaching that only boys have. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE: At the Tennyson 
school, the girls did as good carpentry as 
the boys. One girl proved especially apt. 








She made a beautiful desk, and sold it 
for $25. 

Mrs. Freetuy: The teacher of car- 
pentry in the Winchester public schools 
is a woman. 

Mrs. LivERMORE: As 2 girl, I never 
thought of waiting for anybody to put up 
curtains or bedsteads, or hang pictures, 
I found that I could use a saw and plane, 
and could even drive a nail. 

Mrs. Smitu: Boys ought to be taught 
to sew, too. At six years old, my son 
made his own shirts. Afterwards he was 
away from civilization for sixteen years, 
building railroads; but when he got back, 
his wardrobe was in as good repair as if 
he had never left home. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE: My husband was the 
youngest of nine children, and his mother 
taught him to cook and sew. During our 
early married life, his ministerial work 
took him away from home a good deal, 
and he was able to repair damage to his 
clothes that happened on these journeys; 
but he sometimes sewed on a shirt button 
with black thread. 

Mrs. MARTHA M., ATKINS: My attention 
has been called to some flaws in the kin- 
dergarten schools. I never let more than 
two weeks go by without visiting the 
schools my children attend. My little boy 
always got so dirty during the three hours 
he spent in the kindergarten that I felt 
something must be done. I tried by ap- 
peals to the authorities to get the floor 
washed, but in vain. Finally I sent a 
woman every Saturday to wash it at my 
own expense; and now I am paying for 
having the floor of my boy’s room in the 
primary school washed once a week, 

Mrs. LIVERMORE: I remember on one 
occasion in my childhood making mud- 
pies in the school-room with the water 
that dripped from the cloaks and the dirt 
on the floor. In winter there used to be a 
roaring fire at each end of the room, and 
the pupils who sat nearest were almost 
roasted—they had to be changed off at 
intervals, as they got cooked—while those 
farthest away were all bundled up and 
shivering with cold. But the laws of 
health are better understood now. The 
doctors tell us a great deal about the 
dangers from bacilli. Look at the state of 
dirt in which the children of the North 
End come to school! The bacteria there 
might be as big as dogs, from what we 
hear; and I think somebody would better 
go gunning for them! 

A lady in the audience: Mrs. Ellen Rich- 
ards told me that not only were the floors 
of many schoolhouses never washed, but 
when the floors grew too old and dirty to 
be used longer, instead of tearing them 
up, it was not uncommon simply to lay 
down a new floor on top of the old one. 

Miss BLACKWELL: A friend of mine 
from another State, visiting the Boston 
schools, said she noticed that the floor 
where a cooking class had been at work 
needed washing. She spoke to the teacher 
about it. The teacher said she felt timid 
about asking the janitor to do any extra 
cleaning, because the janitor of that school 
was a political power. 

Mr. BLACKWELL: There is a Janitors’ 
Association, organized on purpose to ex- 
ert political pressure. 

Mrs. Brtuines: I should like to ask 
how we can get boys to be willing to learn 
cooking? They were offered a chance in 
a school of my acquaintance, and not one 
of them was willing to be taught. 

Mrs. Smita: The school board makes 
out a list of certain studies that are re- 
quired, and the pupils have to take them. 
It would only be needful to make cooking 
a required study. Ladies, add this to your 
list of the things that Women’s Clubs can 
do; they can change public opinion. 

Reference was made to the fact that the 
Boston city government had exceeded its 
appropriation, and the teachers had been 
notified that they would probably have to 
have a month’s salary cut down. After 
further discussion, a unanimous vote of 
thanks was passed to Mrs. Morse, and 
cocoa and other refreshments closed a 
very enjoyable afternoon. 

The Fortnightlies are held on the second 
and fourth Tuesdays of each month. As 
five Tuesdays occur in November this 
year, three weeks will intervene before 
the next meeting. It will take place on 
Dec, 13, and will probably be devoted toa 
discussion of Imperialism. A. 8. B. 





THE WASHINGTON AMENDMENT. 
{PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 17, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have waited through an entire week, 
since election day, hoping to give you ac- 
curate numerical results of the vote on the 
suffrage amendment in Washington. But, 
beyond the fact that the women are again 
defeated, nothing detinite is known. I 
am informed by many leading men that 
the majority would easily have been re- 
versed if equal suffrage had been allowed 
to come before the voters on its own 
merits. But it was loaded down by 4 
local option rider, called “single tax,’ 
which had a leading place in the fusion 
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platform, and the words “local option”’ 
naturally aroused the antagonism of men 
opposed to the re-enactment of prohibi- 
tion. 

There was no visible opposition to the 
suffrage amendment, until opposing politi- 
cal speakers began to discuss the merits 
and demerits of the two amendments on 
the stump, and the confusion which en- 
sued, under the adroit management of op- 
posing political forces, caused many men 
to vote, indiscriminately, against anything 
and everything connected with an amend- 
ment idea, 

A Mrs. Crannell, of New York, has 
been at work in Washington lately, hav- 
ing forsaken her own “sphere’”’ to try to 
coerce our Western women into what she 
considers ours. As the women have lost 
their amendment in Washington, Mrs. 
Crannell will, of course, assert that her 
efforts caused the defeat. But the men 
of Washington regard her interference in 
their affairs as a huge joke, and treat it as 
such. She is now in Portland, Ore., try- 
ng, secretly, to organize an anti-suffrage 





movement in this State, but she has so 
far met with no success. Ata committee 
meeting of twenty-five representative 
women of the Woman’s Club of Portland, 
yesterday afternoon, at the home of our 
president, there was but one “‘anti,’’ and 
she made great sport of Mrs. Crannell’s 
peculiar ‘‘mission.’’ The women of the 
committee were devising ways and means 
to secure such legislation as would give 
the larger cities of the State the advan- 
tages of afree library, and the contrast 
between our handicapped condition and 
that of the women of Idaho, who have 
votes, was made the most of by 
Yours for liberty, 
ABIGAIL Scott DUNIWAY. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE CALENDARS. 


1197 FuLTON St., BRooKLYN, N. Y. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

This year the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association is not going to 
issue a calendar for 1899, so we of Brook- 
lyn have had some printed, and they are 





now ready for distribution. These calen- 
dars are 25 cents each, or $2 per dozen. 
They make very acceptable Christmas 
tokens both to believers and to non- 
believers. R. C. TALBoT-PERKINS, 
President B. P. E. L. 
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MRS. DIAZ ADDS A WORD. 


BELMONT, Nov. 14, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Something of importance, fully intended 
to gointo my last week’s ‘‘Then and Now” 
article, was heedlessly left out; namely, 
that the vast increase from the very few 
industrial and educational privileges open 
to the women of the Then, to the almost 
unlimited ones enjoyed by those of the 
Now, is owing primarily to the pioneer 
suffragists, and in a special manner to 
Lucy Stone. As not many of those now 
reaping the benefits are aware of this, it 
is well worth separate mention. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABBY Morton D14z. 





WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 


A rernion tea of the Alumna Associa- 
tion of the Women’s Law Class of the 
New York University was held, Nov. 19, 
at the council room in the new University 
Building in Washington Square, New 
York City. Many distinguished people 
were present. The guests were received 
by Mrs. Munn and Miss Isabella Mary 
Pettus, president of the Alumnz Associa- 
tion, assisted by Mrs. Russell Sage, Miss 
Helen Gould, and Miss MacCracken. 

The rooms were decorated in violet, the 
University color, and the social atmos- 
phere was so roseate, and the “small 
talk” so enjoyable, that it was difficult to 
believe that Blackstone’s Commentaries 
were as familiar to the women present as 
were the tales of Mother Goose. 

Charles Bulkley Hubbell, president of 


the Board of Education, made a speech in 


which he addressed his audience as his 
‘sisters in law.’ His speech was in part 
as follows: 


There is nothing new under the sun, 
and the Woman’s Law School is no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Before the Renaissance women’s law 
schools, with distinguished women doc- 
tors of law in the faculties, were success- 
fully maiutained in Italy, and it is by no 
means a sentimental indulgence that ac- 
counts for the fascinating picture of the 
beautiful jurist and judge that Shake- 
speare paintsin‘*The Merchant of Venice.” 
One of the most influential women of 
Japan to-day is Mme. Tel Sono, a woman 
who practises her chosen profession—the 
law—in the land of the Mikado, and who 
has devoted her life to the elevation of 
her sex. 

Mile. Marie Popelin undertook ten 
years ago to break down the prejudice 
against women lawyers in Belgium, but 
the Court of Brussels decided that ‘‘wom- 
en had not the leisure, force, nor aptitude 
necessary for the struggles and fatigues 
of the legal profession.” India has a 
Parsee woman lawyer, who has contrib- 
uted greatly to the welfare of her country. 
women, who are forbidden by religion 
and custom to seek legal advice from 
men. This young woman studied law and 
took all the competitive honors of the 
schools of India, and finished her work of 
preparation at Oxford, before addressing 
herself to her life-work. In our own 
country Mme. Brent acted as executrix of 
the estate of Leonard Calvert, first Lord 
Proprietary and Governor of Maryland, 
and was listened to by the courts as his 
lordship’s attorney, afterward practising 
in all the courts of the State. 

It is a source of considerable pleasure 
to me to think that I had a small part in 
the early beginnings of this most admira- 
ble institution. Less than ten years ago 
there appeared at my office door a sad but 
sweet-faced woman, who handed me a 
letter of introduction written for her by 
the late David Dudley Field, one of the 
most profound jurists this country has 
ever produced. Where he had known 
her I do not know, but he vouched for 
her learning and her enthusiasm as a stu- 
dent of the law. That woman was Dr. 
Emily Kempin, who was at once the in- 
spiration and moving force that led to the 
establishment of the woman’s department 
of law in this dignified institution. I can 
never forget the earnest manner in which 
she spoke of her ambitions and hopes in 
connection with the establishment of a 
school of law forwomen. She dwelt upon 
the value that such an education would 
bring to those who might be fortunate 
enough to enter upon the work, whether 
they ever practised as lawyers or not. 
Your presence here to-day is a justifica- 
tion of her hopes, and it is only to be re- 
gretted that this charming and brilliant 
woman, bearing as she did all the decora- 
tions of scholarship that some of the 
most famous universities of Europe could 
confer, was not spared to see the full fru- 
ition of her work. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
women can come into immediate and suc- 
cessful competition with men in every 
new field of endeavor, but that they will 
speedily do so I have no doubt. 

The study of your profession has given 
you a new resource of strength and power 
and happiness in life, but it has also 
brought with it responsibilities which, if 
recognized, will inure to the benefit of the 
Commonwealth, and it is upon that basis 
that I appeal to you, each one in her own 
way, to add to that benefit a force that 
goes to the uplifting of our fellow men. 
You now observe the relations of mankind 
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with the stereoscopic clearness developed | 


by the radiation of the ‘‘gladsome light of 
jurisprudence;” you have been taught 
that ‘‘the law is the last result of human 
wisdom acting upon human experience 
for the benefit of the public.” Do you 
not see, therefore, that the possession of 
your knowledge requires that you shall 
use it for the benefit of your fellow men? 
That is the ideal service of a lawyer of 
the truest type. 

Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker made many 
speeches for the Republicans during the 
recent campaign in New Hampshire, and 
was everywhere warmly received. She 
has recently won fresh distinction in her 
legal practice in her place as counsel in a 
great bank suit now pending. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, Nov. 23, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The annual meeting of the Civic and 
Political Equality Union was held on 
Wednesday, Nov. 16, in the Wilson Assem- 
bly Rooms, on Pierrepont Street, Brook- 
lyn. There was a large attendance from 
the affiliated clubs and many friends. 
Your correspondent, as president, was in 
the chair. Mrs. Annie E. Merritt acted as 
recording secretary in the absence of the 
official secretary. The roll-call of affiliated 
clubs showed from the Borough of Man- 
hattan, the New York County Woman Suf- 
frage League, the Society for Politica] 
Study, the Columbian Society, and the 
21st and 22d Political Equality clubs; from 
Brooklyn, the Kings County Woman Suf- 
frage Society, the Bedford Political Equal- 
ity League, and the Woman’s Single Tax 
Club; from Queens, the Queens County 
Political Equality League, and the Queens 
Political Equality Club. 

The annual reports of the secretary, 
Miss Harriette A. Keyser, and the Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, were read, 
and annual reports of the clubs were 
given by Miss Stevens. Mrs. Burgoine, 
Mrs. Hadley, Mrs. Talbot Perkins, Mrs. 
Cary, and Mrs. Craigie. The report of the 
Industrial Committee, Miss Keyser, chair- 
man, was read, and the report of the com- 
mittee on civil rights was given by Mrs. 
Hood, the chairman. Both reports told of 
actual reform work accomplished, the 
industrial committee having aided in 
securing better pay for the police matrons, 
and the civic rights committee having 
made the point that respectable women 
should be waited upon in restaurants of 


the best class, even if they came after. 


dark, and unattended by male escort. 
Miss Keyser having resigned from the 
office of secretary, Miss Irene Davidson, of 
East Rockaway, Borough of Queens, was 
elected. 

A protest was presented by the presi- 
dent, addressed to the presidents of the 
ferry companies, setting forth that during 
the rush hours men occupy a large pro- 
portion of the seats in the cabin provided 
for women, and requesting, first, that the 
men’s cabins should be made clean and 
wholesome; next, that smoking should be 
probibited, except on the deck at the rear; 
and, lastly, that signs shall be placed in 
conspicuous positions in the women’s cab- 
ins, bearing these words in large letters: 
“No man will be seated in this cabin while 
any woman is standing.”’ This was adopted 
by the Union, and a copy directed to be 
sent to the presidents of the Ferry Com- 
panies. Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary presented 
an appeal to the Municipal Assembly of 
the City of New York, asking that the 
name of the Brooklyn Bridge should, be 
changed to the Roebling Bridge, in view of 
the distinguished services of the Roebling 
family, and especially of Mrs. Emily Roeb- 
ling, the wife of the engineer of the 
bridge, Mr. Washington A. Roebling, who, 
when her husband was disabled, herself 
took up the duty of overseeing and direct. 
ing the progress of the work, making its 
completion possible. After some discus- 
sion this was adopted, and a committee 
appointed to push the request. After the 
business of the afternoon, Miss Lucy 
Chandler Kellogg gave an interesting lec- 
ture on the Condition of Women in Lower 
Egypt. 

On Monday, Nov. 14, the Mothers’ Club 
of this city gave a reception at the Tuxedo 
to Mrs. Alice M. Birney, of Washington, 
president of the National Congress of 
Mothers. Mrs. Mary Grinnell Meares, of 
Albany, president of the New York State 





Assembly of Mothers. Mrs. A. A. Birney, 
president of the Mothers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia, and Mrs. Fanny J. Bailey, of 
Albany, treasurer of the Assembly, were 
present. These ladies, with others, made 
addresses, and afterwards refreshments 
were served, 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York Woman Suffrage League will 
be held at 412 Ninth Avenue, on Thursday 
evening, Dec 1. We expect an address 
from Mr. J. C. Pumpelly on the best 
methods of improving the sanitary condi- 
tion of our city. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Marie Pauline Cecile Carnot, who has 
lately died, was a highly gifted wo- 
man. She was the daughter of Charles B. 
White, the economist, and married Sadie 
Carnot, afterwards President of the French 
Republic. She was charitable, amiable, 
and unostentatious, spoke several lan- 
guages, and the translation of the works 
of John Stuart Mill, that her father pub- 
lished, was really her work. 

Mending and repairing, either of men’s 
or women’s clothing, will be promptly 
done by an Armenian family, the father 
of which is a tailor, and the women ac- 
customed to sewing. Garments will be 
made or altered, and sewing of any sort 
done. If you have any mending or making 
over to do, drop a card to Miss Gaid- 
zakian, 76 East Lenox Street, Boston, and 
the clothing will be called for at your 
home, and afterwards returned. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 








New England Women’s Club. 
Monday, November 28, 3.30 P. M. r. Edward 
Stanwood will speak upon “Men who have just 
missed being President.” 





Nurse or Attendant. 
Position desired by a lady of over ten years’ 
experience with nervous and insane cases in hos- 
ital Cn private families. Address L. M., P.O. 
x 2872. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season 


MONDAY, NOV. 28,—ONE WEEK. 


BLUE JEANS 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats,asc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 


Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 
359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 


BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER, 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 


OFFICE HOURS, 9—11, and 4—5. 

















Our glove, waist, neck 
wear and veiling 
departments 
are very complete in the 
newest and most reliable 

goods. 


Our Glove 
Department 


was never more thor- 
oughly equipped with 
good wearing gloves 
at popular prices, and 


Our Waist Department 


is showing a complete line of French Flannel 
Poplin Waists that are giving great satisfaction 


M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street. 
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IT IS GOOD TO BE ALIVE. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


It is good to be alive when the trees shine 


green, 
And the steep red hills stand up against 
the sky; 
Big sky, blue sky, with flying clouds be- 
tween— 
It is good to be alive and see the clouds 
drive by! 
It is good to be alive when the strong winds 


blow, 
The strong, sweet winds blowing straight- 
ly off the sea; 
Great sea, green sea, with swinging ebb and 
flew— 
It is good to be alive and see the waves 
roll free! 





RESURGAMUS. 


BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 
What though we sleep a thousand leagues 
apart, 
I by my mountains, you beside your sea? 
What though our moss-grown graves 
divided be 
By the wide reaches of a continent’s heart? 


When from long slumber we at length shall 
Start 
Wakened to stronger life, exultant, free, 
This mortal clothed in immortality, 
Where shall [ find my heaven save where 
thou art? 


Straight as a bird that hasteth to its nest, 
Glad as an eagle soaring to the light, 
Swift as the thought that bears my soul to 

thine 

When yon lone star hangs trembling in the 

west, 

So straight, so glad, so swift to thee my 
flight, 

Led on through farthest space by love 
divine! 





THE KINGDOM IS WITHIN YOU. 
BY FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
Whene’er the gentle heart 
Finds courage from above, 
Where’er the heart forsook 
Warms with the breath of love; 
Where faith bids fear depart, 
City of God! thou art. 


Thou art where’er the proud 
In humbleness melts down; 
Where self itself yields up; 
Where martyrs win their crown ; 
Where faithful souls possess 
Themselves in perfect peace. 


Where in life’s common ways 
With cheerful feet we go; 
Where in His steps we tread 
Who trod the way of woe; 
Where He is in the heart, 
City of God! thou art. 


Not throned above the skies 
Nor golden-walled afar, 

But where Christ’s two or three 
In His name gathered are, 

Be in the midst of them, 

God’s own Jerusalem! 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


WHY AMY DOES NOT FOLLOW HER 
AUNT’S EXAMPLE. 


BY IDA H. ADAMS. 

“Amy,” said my aunt, “how old are 
you?” 

‘Twenty-six last month.” 

‘*At your age I had been married seven 
years. If you don’t look out, you will get 
left. You are getting on, and will have 
fewer chances to marry each year. Don’t 

you know it’s hard for an old maid to get 
married?” 

“Well, but, aunt, I could not have fewer 
chances in the future than in the past, 
since I have never had an offer, you know 
that.” 

“Oh, that’s all your fault or your 

-mother’s. You have not properly en- 
couraged those who have paid you atten- 
tions. I always told your mother she 
would be to blame if you were an old 
maid. She never would follow up your 
beaux and make them declare their inten- 
tions. If she had, perhaps some one 
might have been brought to book.” 

“Now, really, my dear aunt, why should 
you talk like that? I have been happy in 
my work, care-free and independent, with 
a good home, where I am perfectly com- 
fortable and entirely welcome; why should 
I change?” 

“You can’t go on teaching school all 
your life. When your health breaks down, 
what shall you do?” 

“IT don’t know, any more than I know 
what I should do if I were married and 
my health gave out. Need I cross bridges 
until Icome to them?” 

“Oh, your husband and children would 
take care of you.” 

“Perhaps, if they could. I notice poor 
grandmother hasn’t any one in particular 
to look out for her. Grandfather is old 


and clumsy, and doesn’t know how to do 
things, and all the children are scattered 
in homes of their own. Grandfather and 
grandmother don’t want to give up their 


home, and none of the children can go 
and live with them. And nobody has any 
money to spare, because all have families 
to provide for; and so it is they are not 
much better off than Aunt Louisa and 
Aunt Maria, who have saved a meagre 
pittance out of their earnings for their old 
age. They are as comfortable without 
husbands and children as some folks who 
have them—if that’s all one marries for.” 

“Just look at me. Think what I should 
be without John! And yet, if I bad not 
encouraged him, and my mother had not 
told him every one expected it, I doubt if 
he would ever have married me. Yet see 
how helpless I should be without my 
home.” 

“I am not helpless or homeless.” 

“You may be, some day. Then you'll 
wish you had got married while you had 
achance. I declare, it’s too bad to let you 
sew on these woollen things this hot day, 
but I want to finish all these stockings by 
three o’clock, because this is the day for 
the collector to come for them.” 

“Oh, Llike to keep you company; but 
it does seem such a waste of time sewing 
up these long seams for such a little bit of 
money. You never earn more than a 
quarter a day, do you?” 

“Hardly that on washing and ironing 
days, but on other days when I can stick 
right at it nearly all day, a little more. 
But a dollar and a half a week is a nice 
little bit of money to spend just as I like. 
Your uncle likes to keep all the money in 
his hands, I wish I could get a black silk 
dress out of him to wear to the Relief 
Corps reception. It seems too bad, with 
a horse eating his head off in the stable, 
and that expensive boat on the lake, and 
his new gun and fishing-rod that he paid 
so much for, not to give me a suitable 
dress to wear. And he could afford it, 


too.” 
‘*Have you asked him for it?”’ 


“Oh, yes, indeed. I told him that I was 
one of the delegates to represent our 
Corps, and that the reception was to be at 
the largest hotel in Concord, and the Gov- 
ernor is to be there and all; but it’s no 
use. The other delegate is to have a new 
silk dress, and her husband only gets two 
dollars a day, while John has four, and so 
I told him; but all he would say was, ‘A 
black silk dress! a black silk dress!’ ”’ 

“And you advise me to give up my reg- 
ular income to get married! What should 
I do without money when I have become 
so used to having it?’’ 

“Oh, well, there are always ways in 
which a little extra money can be picked 
up, and if I had time I could save enough 
out of my stocking earnings to get me a 
new dress, but it does take so long. Any 
way, @ woman is always happiest and best 
off when she has a husband, and a poor 
one is better than none. It’s dreadful to 
be an old maid, you’re so alone.” 

“Few single women are more alone than 
you are. Doesn’t Uncle John take his 
horse and gun and rod and go off to the 
lake for days and weeks? And you know 
he won’t go to a single thing you're inter- 
ested in; you always have to go alone. 
You can’t be escorted by other men, or 
receive attentions from them, no matter 
how slight, for it would ‘make talk.’ Day 
in and day out you sit here all alone, sew- 
ing on these stupid stockings to earn a 
little pleasure money. No, thank you. If 
the right man comes, I’ll welcome him 
with all my heart, but I sha’n’t go one 
step out of my way to seek for him; and, 
meanwhile, I can buy my own black silk 
dresses whenever I need them, and to my 
mind it is far pleasanter to get the money 
for my support by working for the city 
for a fair compensation, which is regularly 
and unquestioningly paid, than to do what 
you have to do for your food, shelter, and 
clothing, so grudgingly bestowed.” 
Roslindale, Mass. 





PRACTICAL RESULTS. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Wherever women have had the ballot, 
they have used it in the interest of the 
home, and against the saloons, the gam- 
bling- houses, and the haunts of infamy. 

In Wyoming, women obtained full suf- 
frage in 1869. Rev. Dr. B. F. Crary, pre- 
siding elder of the M. E. churches in that 
State, wrote years ago of the equal suf- 
frage law: ‘‘Liquor-sellers and gamblers 
are unanimous in cursing it.”” Chief Jus- 
tice Groesbeck, of Wyoming, wrote in 
1897: ‘*The influence of the women voters 
has always been on the side of temper- 
ance, morality, and good government, and 
opposed to drunkenness, gambling, and 
immorality.” Wyoming was the first 
State in the Union to raise the age of pro- 
tection for girls to eighteen. 

Colorado granted full suffrage to women 
in 1893. Equal suffrage has raised the 
age of protection to eighteen; has equal- 
ized the property laws between husband 
and wife; has secured a law making 
fathers and mothers equal guardians of 
their children; has greatly increased the 
number of women serving on educational 
boards; and has more than quadrupled the 
number of no-license towns in Colorado. 








Kansas gave municipal suffrage to 
women in 1887. Several years ago the 
Chief Justice of Kansas and all the judges 
of the Supreme Court united in paying 
tribute to the good results. All concurred 
in substance with Judge W. A. Johnston, 
who wrote: “In consequence, our elec- 
tions are more orderly and fair, a higher 
class of officers are chosen, and we have 
cleaner and stronger city governments.” 

In 1880, Arkansas passed a law that the 
opening of a saloon within three miles of 
a church or schoolhouse might be pre- 
vented by a petition from a majority of 
the adult inhabitants, men and women. 
The liquor dealers contested the constitu- 
tionality of the law. Their attorney, in 
his argument before the Supreme Court, 
said: 

None but male persons of sound mind 
can vote; but their rights are destroyed, 
and the idiot, alien and females step in 
and usurp their rights in popular govern- 
ment. Since females, idiots, and aliens 
cannot vote, they should not be permitted 
to accomplish the same purpose by sign- 
ing a petition; for the signature of an 
adult to a petition is the substance of a 
ballot in taking the popular sense of the 
community. It merely changes the form, 
and is identical in effect. 

The Supreme Court, however, upheld 
the constitutionality of the law. Under 
it, the saloons have been cleared out of 
three-fourths of the counties in Arkansas. 

In Idaho, full suffrage was granted to 
women in 1896. William Balderston, of 
Boise, editor of one of Idaho’s principal 
dailies, writes: 

An interesting result of the new law 
was observed during the session of the 
Legislature last winter. In Idaho there 
had been a law legalizing gambling. Up 
to the time of the adoption of equal suf- 
frage, it would have been impracticable 
to repeal it; but when a bill was intro- 
duced last winter for that purpose, it 
went through with a large majority. The 
majority for it was universally credited 
to the addition of the woman element to 
the electorate. 

In Canada, five provinces give a re- 
stricted municipal suffrage to women, and 
the concurrent testimony of all parties is 
that the result is altogether in the interest 
of temperance and morality. 

Even at the antipodes, women stand for 
the home. Equal suffrage has been given 
to the women of New Zealand, and now 
comes the news of a movement in New 
Zealand to put down gambling. ‘‘Sweep- 
stakes” have been declared illegal, and a 
bill to legalize them has been defeated on 
the avowed ground that the large associa- 
tions of women, whose votes would be 
needed at the next election, were against 
the bill. 





HOW TO MAKE A HOUSE PLEASANT. 

The days grow shorter; the long even- 
ings call for an arrangement of sitting- 
room and parlor which shall make the 
inmates of the home comfortable. First 
of all comes the question of light, for 
use in the long evenings, when the chil- 
dren have lessons to learn and their elders 
have lessons also, gleaning, from the result 
of travel far-a-field, many lessons not 
printed in the books. 

Among the various styles of lighting, 
one can choose such good substitutes for 
the glorious sunlight that no reason is 
left for those who have a “dim religious” 
light to read by, when a common kerosene 
lamp can be bought for fifty cents, and a 
lamp shade, which will shade the eyes, 
can be made for about ten cents. In 
choosing a lamp, take the most simple 
form of construction, allowing the form of 
lamp and the general grace of outline to 
be the ornamental touch, and a simple 
shade of color will give the necessary 
warmth of tone. For any flat wick lamp 
there is a particularly fine burner, which 
is highly approved by the fire insurance 
people, for the simple reason that the oil 
receiver of the lamp cannot become 
heated when the lamp is burning, and 
with a cool oil chamber there is very little 
opportunity for the generation of gas, 
which sometimes causes an explosion. 
The French burner is the only burner 
which will protect the lamp. In making 
fancy lamp-shades of crépe paper, buy, as 
a foundation, asbestos paper, which is 
sold by the sheet, and from this cut a 
round or square foundation to be placed 
over the wire frame attached to the chim- 
ney, the whole serving as a base for the 
airy lightness and brightness of the crépe 
paper or silk shade. 

The linen covers of white, to place over 
a table for evening reading, will help to 
make a light easy for the eyes, or a cover 
of pale-green linen or denim wili answer 
the same purpose. Denim is a textile 
which has mounted rapidly in public 
favor, for its close texture, good color and 
firmness all combine to make an article 
suited to many household purposes. 

A cosy corner, in old rose denim, fits 
most delightfully into the corner so often 
found between the fireplace and the win- 
dow, a space about large enough for two 
persons to sit cowfortably. If you have 
not a permanent seat fitted to the space, 





buy a box which will fit, line the inside 
with pale-blue cambric, have che cover 
hinged on, then pad the top of cover with 
knitted mattress-covering and cover plain 
with the denim, finishing the border with 
a narrow plaiting of denim, fastened with 
tiny brass tacks, one to each plait. The 
box front and sides should be covered with 
the material, plaited in large box plait 
fashion. 

‘The old style chairs are more fashiona- 
able than ever, for use in any room, for, 
no matter how large or how small, they 
have a place to fill, and if the woodwork 
is a bit broken, it can be covered with 
upholstery, using any chosen material 
from chintz to plush. For color in far- 
nishing, the greens which have been so 
popular still hold sway, and beside them 
come red, blue, and orange, all these 
colors in the strong, deep tones, matching 
to a degree the dress colors of the season. 

Fashions in furniture should not affect 
the average home; it must be with house 
furnishing as with the wardrobe: buy 
good material, choose new goods, which 
will work well with what you have on 
hand. Do not buy a French chair be- 
cause some one else has one, but buy 
every article of furniture for use and for a 
special purpose. Rattan furniture is good 
the year through, for it is light weight, 
does not tire or injure a child to handle it, 
and for winter a full cushion of warm 
color will make a comfortable seat. 

For the sitting-room, a very pretty addi- 
tion will be found in the drop shelf placed 
beneath the window-sill; this shelf, about 
ten inches wide, can be made by the school 
boy who, in a manual training school, has 
learned to use tools. The shelf is hinged 
to the finish, just below the window-aill, 
and a support of wood, hinged to the 
lower part of the shelf, folds under when 
the shelf is dropped; when the shelf is in 
use the base board will hold the base of 
the triangle side by the support. These 
window shelves are pretty for work tables, 
for one’s book when in use during short 
days, and when the daylight filters through 
the clouds; and they will be useful for 
plants, if required. 

Of course one’s comfort in winter de- 
pends upon the steadily maintained tem- 
perature of a house, which must be warm, 
but this warmth must not be gained at 
the expense of fresh air, and fresh air 
will heat quickly, so itis not a waste of 
fuel to open a window occasionally and 
let the used-up air go out and a fresh 
supply come in. Remember always that 
pure air, warm or cold, is imperative for 
health; in summer one naturally lives 
more in the open, but for winter, care 
must be taken to secure pure air for the 
house. 

It is time to buy stoves if you are to 
have a new one. Choose those of simple 
construction, the ones which will have a 
good draught, a coal box of large size, 
because the fire will keep better; select a 
grate which will turn easily and an out- 
side which can be kept clean with little 
effort. Do not indulge in too much nickel 
plate; it is a delusion and a snare, and the 
woman who does her own work should 
not waste strength in polishing fancy 
stove trimmings. She had much better 
take a nap and feel bright and rested 
when her family come home at night and 
need her attention and companionship. 

This is the time to look after “that 
door through which such a draught 
comes.” A few feet of good weather strip 
now will save a doctor’s bill later. 

Preparing for winter is like preparation 
for summer; if made in time the season is 
enjoyed, if put off too long the change in 
weather becomes a trial, instead of a 
pleasure. 

For comfort we must have good bed- 
ding. Buy blankets wherever possible, as 
their fine texture, open weaving and light 
weight make them more healthful as a 
bed covering than any quilt or puff. 
Everything about a bed should be wash- 
able. The iron bedsteads which have be- 
come so common have many points of 
advantage over the bed frame of wood. 
First of all, they are cleaner, there is 
absolutely no place for dirt to lodge, as 
every part of the frame can be washed, 
and the metal does not absorb odors or 
dampness. These beds are artistic also 
when the valance of linen or cotton is 
added to the lower part of frame, the 
valance coming to about one inch above 
the castor. Bed-spreads of lace or silk or 
cotton, in color or white, can be made at 
home to match the home-made valance, 
while bolster or pillow cover will be pretty 
of dotted muslin, bordered with lace 
truffle, the whole placed over a slip of 
color. If more decoration is desired, have 
a hook put in the ceiling, over the centre 
of the bed, and on this hang a ring about 
ten inches across. Buy about six yards of 
dotted muslin, finish the ends and one 
side with a lace rule to match the pillow 
cover. 

Draw this length through the ring, al- 
lowing it to fall loosely at the sides, draw- 
ing the plain edges close together and 
over the headboard, fastening to the open 





iron frame with safety pins. This canopy 
top is very inexpensive and can be made 
to suit any room furnishing. 

The “College Box”’ is a pretty addition 
to the bed-room. 

This box, which was introduced by a 
college girl, is a packing box, long enough 
to hold a dress skirt full length; the in- 
side of the box is lined carefully and the 
cover-hinged, is lined and padded on the 
upper side, the whole box covered with 
fancy furniture-covering to suit the room, 
the corner having full clusters of ribbon 
bows or cord and tassel. Placed in front 
of the window, they are pretty and ser- 
viceable; mounted on castors they are 
practical and convenient.—Marion A. Mc- 
Bride in The Home. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


NEW YORE STATE ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The 30th annual convention of the New 
York State W. S. A. met in Hudson on 
Nov. 8, 9, and 10. It was the guest of the 
Hudson Political Equality Club, organized 
in 1895 by Harriet May Mills. Though 
small in numbers, this club is strong in 
quality, being made up of women of in- 
fluence and of unusual executive ability. 

It was evident from our first sight of 
the preparations that we should have a 
good convention. Nothing had been left 
undone in the way of advertising. The 
cars that ran up and down Main Street 
carried in big letters a notice of the meet- 
ings. Bills were posted in every possible 
place along the street, and looked out 
from the ship windows. In spite of elec- 
tion matter, many notices were said to 
have been in the papers. Committees had 
been appointed to look after each detail 
of the convention. A busy party of ladies 
were at work the morning after our ar- 
rival decorating the parlors of the hotel 
where the reception was to be given. 
Another party were making beautiful the 
stage of the opera house. During the day, 
incoming trains were met and the dele- 
gates were escorted to the hotel head- 
quarters, where they were welcomed by 
other ladies. Knowing from personal ex- 
perience the labor required to arrange all 
these arrangements, we watched them go 
on with ever-increasing interest and ad- 
miration. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in a letter 
to the convention, read by her daughter, 
Mrs. Blatch, called it a happy coincidence 
that our meetings should open upon elec- 
tion day. Thecontrast of our own condi- 
tion with that of our enfranchised brothers 
was so much the more striking. The fact 
was true, but it scarcely consoled us for 
the deprivation of our brothers’ society 
and of space in the newspapers. Long 
ago when the dates were planned we had 
not remembered the election (How could 
we, not being voters!), and we greatly 
regretted the mistake when it was too 
late. 

The real opening of the convention was 
the reception Tuesday evening in the 
decorated parlors already referred to. 
The ladies of the committee had confis- 
cated some autumn-tinted artificial vines 
that had been used in a fair the week 
previous, and these were gracefully twined 
over archways, mirrors and pictures until 
it was quite a bower of delicate beauty. 
There were great bunches of yellow and 
white chrysanthemums and of orange 
marigolds upon tables and mantels. There 
was no crush of people. All the men of 
the place, except one minister, one judge 
and one doctor, were too much interested 
in election returns to come to a woman’s 
convention; but there were a number of 
delightful ladies who could find the time, 
and the evening in their society passed 
most agreeably. There was no “‘line” and 


A Peculiar Case 


But it Was Due to Bad Blood and 
Hood’s Sarsaparitea Cured it— 
Swolien Limbs— Bowel Trouble. 


“I was taken with typhus fever and 
chronic diarrhea. My limbs and feet 
swelled to my body. I had no appe- 
tite. I remained in this eondition two 
months or more and was told my disease 
was dropsy and that mothing could be 
done to cure me. Soon after this I began 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. After taking 
it only a few days there was a change in 
my condition. The bowel trouble was 
better, my sppetite was eoming back and 
the swelling was going down. After 
taking half a dozen bottles the swelling 
had almost entirely disappeared. I am 
now able to work and cannot speak too 
highly of Hood’s Sarsaparilla which has 
done me so much good.” P. P. GILE, 
Otis, Mass. Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood Is Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best—im fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by alldraggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood's Pills {iritcecute sents. 
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no formality. Everybody talked to every- 
body, and had a good time. Pretty girl 
ushers served coffee and wafers. When 
it was all over and the gracious president 
of the Hudson club sat waiting for her 
carriage to go home, we asked, “‘And have 
you heaved a long sigh and said ‘That's 
done?’”’ She confessed it was so, but 
she looked very satisfied and happy, and 
so did everybody else. 

It is always a pleasure to note the kind- 
ness met with during a convention sea- 
son. This time the air seemed full of it. 
Ali the Hudson people with whom we 
came in contact made us welcome. Sev- 
eral entertained guests in their homes; 
but the delegates who stayed at the hotel 
were treated with the same consideration 
that they would have received in private 
homes, and they will not soon forget it, 
or the name of the Worth House. 

The day meetings of the Convention 
were held in the Court House, the use of 
which had been secured to us free through 
the kindness of Judge Longley, brother- 
in-law of Miss Andrews, the Columbia 
County president. It was a most com- 
fortable place for such a gathering, with 
its numerous tables and chairs. We made 
the most of it, while remembering certain 
protracted struggles for table room, in 
years past. 

This report will make no attempt to 
give details of business, which can be had 
from reading the printed annual. That 
will be published as soon as possible, and 
every one will be given the opportunity 
to have it. Our only thought now is to 
reproduce the atmosphere of the conven- 
tion for those who could not be present. 

Mrs. Chapman presided, in her lovely 
way, throughout the session. Our vice- 
president-at-large, Miss Elizabeth Burrill 
Curtis, was absent. It was hoped against 
hope up to the last moment that she 
might come, but her health would not 
permit. The faithful recording secretary, 
Mrs. Mary Thayer Sanford, was prevented 
from coming by illness. One auditor, 
Mrs. Kate S. Thompson, was also absent. 
To fill the last two offices temporarily 
were appointed, as secretary, Mrs. Essel- 
styn, of Hudson; as auditor, Mrs. Banker, 
of Keene Valley. The first auditor, Mrs. 
Eliza Wright Osborne, the treasurer, Mrs, 
P. D. Hackstaff, and the corresponding 
secretary, were in their places; also the 
chairmen of the standing committees on 
Organization, Legislation, Press, Indus- 
tries, and Finance. Mrs. Pearson, chair- 
man of the Committee on Work among 
Children, was absent, but sent an exhaus- 
tive report. The officers and committee 
chairman all made full reports, which 
were accepted. 

Several fraternal delegates brought 
greetings from their different organiza- 
tions. Mrs. Stearns, a California worker, 
was introduced. Mrs. Sarah LeBoeuf, and 
daughter, Miss Emma LeBoeuf, from 
Albany, represented the State W. C. T. U. 
and Y. W. C. T. U., respectively; Miss 
Macy, the Hudson W. C. T. U.; Mrs. Had- 
ley Smith, the Independent Order of 
Good Templars of Hudson; Miss Lucy 
Ackley, the W. C. T. U. of Kinderhook. 
Mrs, Teall, of Syracuse, an active member 
of the Women’s Relief Corps and the 
Daughters of the Revolution, was pre- 
sented to the convention. 

An invitation was received to visit the 
State Reformatory for Girls located at 
Hudson; also an invitation from the 
Mayor to visit the armory and the city 
hall, 

The election resulted in the same offi- 
cers being continued with the exception 
of the viee-president-at-large and the 
second auditor. The new incumbents are 
Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, vice-president, 
and Mrs. Margaret H. Esselstyn, of Hud- 
son, auditor. The chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committees were all continued. The 
School Suffrage Committee was continued, 
with Mrs. Carrie Hawley Bucklin, of 
Ithaca, as chairman. 

An important amendment was made to 
the constitution, as follows (Local clubs 
in unorganized counties will please note): 
To Sec. 2. of Article II. of the By-Laws, 
which has heretofore read, ‘‘Any County 
Political Equality Club may become aux- 
iliary to the State Association by paying 
annually into its treasury 25 cents per 
member of its paid-up local auxiliaries,” 
is now added, ‘‘and any Local Political 
Equality Club in an unorganized county 
may become auxiliary to the State Asso- 
ciation by paying annually into its treas- 
ury 35 cents per member of its paid-up 
membership.’ The reason for requiring 
locals in unorganized counties to pay dues 
of 35 cents per member is that we wish to 
put all the locals on the same footing. 
There has been a custom, when but one 
local existed in a county, of calling it a 
county club, or allowing it to call itself 
so. A county club should in every case 
be a delegate body, and we wish to put a 
premium upon the formation of such 
clubs. In case the county club exists, a 
part of the 35 cents will be kept in its 
treasury for use in the county instead of 
all going to the State treasury. 





The School Suffrage Committee report- 
ed a large vote in August last, the number 
of women voting sometimes exceeding 
that of the men, and in many country dis- 
tricts women voting for the first time. 

The Legislative work was planned for 
the coming year. 

Interesting reports were heard from Al- 
bany, Alleghany, Cayuga, Chautauqua, 
Chemung, Columbia, Erie, Essex, Kings, 
Monroe, New York, Niagara, Onondaga, 
Ontario, Oswego, Queens, Steuben, Tomp- 
kins, Ulster, Washington, Westchester, 
Wyoming, and Yates Counties. A greet- 
ing was received from the club at Oneida, 
which has lately become auxiliary to the 
State. Letters were read from Susan B. 
Anthony, Harriet Taylor Upton, and Sarah 
Clay Bennett. Greetings were voted to be 
sent to the National W. C. T. U., in ses- 
sion at St. Paul, also to several absent 
members. Absent members were referred 
to frequently. Susan B, and Mary S. An- 
thony and Emily Howland, who have 
never missed a convention in the memory 
of the younger workers, were all prevented 
from coming, ‘‘Aunt Susan” by her Omaha 
trip, and the others by ill health (a reason 
most astonishing for them). Mrs. Cleve- 
land and Mrs. Allen have not been with us 
of late, but are always remembered. Miss 
Chanler, who was to have had a place on 
the evening programme, was still engaged 
in her heroic work under the Red Cross at 
Porto Rico. On the other hand, it was a 
joy to have with us our staunch friend, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, with her 
daughter, Miss Anne F. Miller. Miss Mil- 
ler read the report of her county, where 
two fine clubs had come up since the con- 
vention last fall. That at Geneva num- 
bered 150, and had had a remarkable pro- 
gramme. 

The evening meetings were a great suc- 
cess, in spite of the deluge of rain of the 
second day and night. There was fine 
music. The Mayor of the city, the former 
president of the Hudson Club, and Judge 
Longley, all made cordial addresses of 
welcome, the Mayor openly expressing his 
sympathy with the movement. Mrs. Chap- 
man responded on behalf of the Associa- 
tion. The different speakers were Mrs. 
Blake, Miss Mills, Mrs. Searing; and Mrs. 
Harriet Stanton Blatch on the first even- 
ing; Mrs. Howell, Rev. Mrs. Eastman, 
Miss Keyser, and Rev. Miss Shaw on the 
second. Mrs. Blatch, everybody knows, 
is Mrs. Stanton’s talented daughter, who 
lives in England. She is a graduate of 
Vassar College, and is deeply interested 
in the woman question. Her subject was 
**Women in English Political Life.’”’ She 
had never before appeared upon our plat- 
form, and her presence with us was warm- 
ly appreciated. Miss Shaw had to come 
from a distant point in Canada. She ar- 
rived in Hudson, after a tiresome journey, 
late in the afternoon of the day on which 
she was to speak, and left at four the next 
morning for St. Paul. It was a great sac- 
rifice of comfort, but “it paid.”” What 
Miss Shaw does always ‘‘pays.”” She has 
that satisfaction in her hard, wearing life. 
The stage decorations for these meetings 
were unusual. Nothing showed but flags 
and yellow bunting, draped and wreathed 
and twined, small flags and large ones, 
suffrage flags and conventional flags, all 
making a beautiful picture in which the 
symbols of patriotism and woman’s rights 
were inseparably mingled. There were 
stands with pretty lamps, and there were 
flowers. It was all quite an inspiration. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

1. Whereas, the events of the last six 
months, and the distress and sacrifice of 
the war, have forced upon the women of 
the country a realization of their helpless- 
ness in any great national crisis, there- 
fore. 

Resolved, That we earnestly protest 
against the injustice of excluding the 
women of the Republic from all voice in 
deciding the question of peace or war. 

2. That we call attention to the noble 
self-sacrifice of those women who gave 
their services to the country as nurses, 
many of whom died from their devotion 
to this service, laying down their lives for 
the nation as truly as did any of the sol- 
diers whose memory is held sacred. 

8. That we appreciate the grand work 
done by the Red Cross Society under the 
leadership of Clara Barton, the Women’s 
Relief Association under the leadership of 
Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth and Miss 
Helen Gould, and by all other organiza- 
tions of women who gave their money and 
their energy to supply the army with the 
comforts that the government failed to 
provide. 

4. That we are opposed to the spirit of 
militarism which has been developed by 
the late struggle in this country, and de- 
sire to express our hearty approval of the 
propositions for universal peace made by 
the Czar of Russia. 

5. That we congratulate the women of 
this State on the election of Colonel Roose- 
velt to the gubernatorial chair, because 
his course, when in the Legislature, 
showed him to be a firm believer in the 
justice of woman suffrage. 

6. That we request all institutions un- 
der State control, where women and girls 
are imprisoned or detained, to employ 
women physicians to attend them. 

7. That we desire to express our deep 
regret at the death of Mrs. Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, one of the early presidents of this 
Association, and to pay a tribute of re- 





pect to her high character, her executive 
ability and her great literary attainments. 

8. That we add our expressions of heart- 
felt sorrow at the untimely passing away 
of Miss Frances Willard, a native of this 
State, whose last days were passed here, 
realizing that when her noble life closed 
we lost not only a leader for morality, but 
one who was also an earnest advocate of 
woman suffrage. 

We also wish to make loving mention of 
the death of Mrs. Mary T. Burt, and ex- 
tend our sympathy to the great organiza 
tion of New York women who lost in her 
a long-tried and faithful president. 

9. That we extend our heartiest thanks 
to the Mayor of Hudson for his courtesy, 
to Judge Levi F. Longley for securing the 
Court House for our use, to the Hudson 
Club for their warm hospitality, to the 
press for the excellent reports of our con- 
vention, to the musicians, and young lady 
ushers, and to all the kind people of Hud- 
son who assisted in making our conven- 
tion a success. 

The convention was invited to Dunkirk 
for its next session, the invitation being 
conveyed by Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock. 
Chautauqua County has long been a strong 
suffrage point in the State, and the Asso- 
ciation may well be glad to go there next 
November. Mrs. Babcock is well known 
to suffragists through her magnificent 
work for the press. 

IsaBEL HowLanpD, Cor. Sec’y. 

Sherwood, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1898. 


PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Business Convention of the Penn- 
sylvania W. S. A. was held in the rooms of 
the New Century Guild of Philadelphia. 
Not in years has there been so large an 
attendance of delegates. Reports from 
local auxiliaries were received, outlining 
their plans for the coming year. Miss Jane 
Campbell, president of the Philadelphia 
Woman Suffrage Society, stated that the 
efforts of her club would be devoted to 
circulating petitions asking for presiden- 
tial suffrage for women. She hopes there- 
by to afford work for individual members, 
and also to arouse an interest in those 
outside the Association who are unfamil- 
iar with the status and privileges which 
State laws can confer. 

Inspired by the active energy of Miss 
Campbell, her society held a novel Bazar, 
during the latter part of October, whereby 
nearly three hundred dollars were netted. 
This sum will be used in part for the pay- 
ment of their pledge to the National Asso- 
ciation for campaign work. The annual 
meeting took place in Mercantile Hall, 
when Miss Agnes Repplier read an essay 
on ‘Impressions of a Woman Suffrage 
State.” Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, of 
Colorado, also afforded an interesting il- 
lustration of the combined grace and in- 
tellect of a woman voter from a truly free, 
republican State. 

Mrs. Hetty Y. Hallowell reported a suc- 
cessful meeting held at Williams Grove 
during the Grangers’ picnic. After some 
discussion, it was deemed advisable to en- 
deavor to obtain speakers on woman suf- 
frage for the numerous Farmers’ Clubs 
throughout our State. Mrs. Lucretia 
Mitchell, of Philadelphia, was appointed 
chairman of a committee for this purpose. 

Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg announced that 
the legislative work during 1899 would be 
concentrated on an amendment to the 
present intestate law, which discriminates 
in favor of widowers. She hopes to effect 
a revision whereby the surviving widow 
or widower will receive like consideration 
in the estates of intestates. 

The officers of the past term were unan- 
imously reélected, as follows: 

President, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Vice-President, Mrs. E. H. E. Price, 
Swarthmore. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Olivia Pen- 
nock, Langhorne. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. B. 
a ogee . i 

reasurer, Mrs. b ne. 
Bradford. saan PF 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery will represent 
the Executive Board at the National Con- 
vention at Grand Rapids, Mich., April 27, 
1899. 

Mrs. Blankenburg and Mrs. Luckie gave 
an amusing recital of their futile efforts 
to secure a public hall or other suitable 
place in York in which to hold a suffrage 
meeting. 

The Chairman of the Press Committee 
submitted her report, as follows: 247 
newspapers supplied weekly with suffrage 
articles for publication,—a gain of 22 over 
last year; 29 schools which receive the 
same articles, and are placed upon the 
subscription-list of the Woman’s Column; 
the entire number of articles mailed was 
14,780; four additional county and local 
press chairmen have been secured, mak- 
ing a total of 14. Their names are: 

Miss Susan G. Appleton, of Bucks Co.; 
Mrs. Lillie T. Seltzer, of Berks Co.; Mrs. 
W. C, Butterfield, Allegheny Co.; Mrs. W. 
Koethen, Allegheny Co.; Mr. Israel H. 
Lloyd, Delaware Co.; Mrs. George Cutler, 
Delaware Co.; Mrs. K. W. Ruschenberger, 
Philadelphia Co. ; Miss Alberta Morehouse, 
Philadelphia Co.; Mrs. Mary H. Way, 
Chester Co.; Mrs. Bertha W. Howe, Mc- 
Kean Co.; Miss Ellen L. Thomas, Mont- 








“* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 


classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


—Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


Established 1780. 


TRADE -MARK. 


gomery Co.; Mrs. Eva M. Perry, Lacka- 
wanna Co.; Miss A. M. Martin, Lancaster 
Co.; Miss Lavinia C. Hooper, Chester Co. 

It is to be deplored that the Association 
cannot furnish plate matter, and thereby 
reach several hundred additional newspa- 
pers. About fifty editors have written 
asking that they be given articles in plate 
form, such as is provided by C. E., W. C. 
T. U., International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, etc. These plates would enable 
us to extend our mailing-list to 400 or 500. 

Thanks are due Mrs. Anna Tilney for 
the Newspaper Annual for 1898, a dona- 
tion of much convenience and value; also 
to Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Kenderdine, Mrs. Hal- 
lowell, and Mrs. Stone for unselfish assist- 
ance in reporting the State Convention 
held at Lewistown, 1897. 

IpA PorTER-BoYER, 
Chairman Press Com. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 14, 1898. 








ABOUT CATARRE. 

It is caused by a cold or succession of 
colds, combined with impure blood. Its 
symptoms are pain in the head, discharge 
from the nose, ringing noises in the ears. 
It is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla which 
purifies and enriches the blood, soothes 
and rebuilds the tissues and relieves all 
the disagreeable sensations. 


Hoop’s Pitts cure all liver ills. Mailed 
for 25c. by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to “‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sing'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred 5 ow kind, tpaid. 

No ets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent ets are sent by mail ior 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s Journnat OFFICE 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
More Testimony from Coiorado. 
e Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
tone. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falseh about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by a! B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. , 

e Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
Waow to Win W Suffrage, by H 
ow to Win Woman Su e, en 

B. Blackwell. — ” 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by onez B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
s Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 

tone. 

by ition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Ve ew Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D..Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell re. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rig ts. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equa yy 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cta. Address 

Leaflet Department, M.W. S. A., 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, Mass 








DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the ass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 


in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bobth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four yoee Cur- 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months, 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical’ instruction and Quizze. CLAnA Mar 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 2ist 
8t., Philadelphia. Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
‘ es teaching force, including special- 
sts. 
Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ee, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 


Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 














FITCHBURG RAILROAD Zunnat 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, t1.50, 3.056, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambri , 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.0, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 
dirk Bonn, a, So, Sins, taba 
——<<_< 

For Concord, 9,00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M, 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at 
station ticket office, Causeway Stree 
where through tickets to all points West are on 

e. J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longwood. Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ep Readings and Recitations, im 

and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Saw, Auice Stone BuLaAcKwE.t, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, a prominent 


' 
| 
| 
} 
| 


club woman of Denver, Col., is giving a | 


course of Saturday morning lectures on 
“Parliamentary Usage” for the House- 
keepers’ Alliance of Philadelphia. 

The Civic Club of Philadelphia has en- 
dorsed Mrs. Howell Williams as candidate 
for school director in the 22d ward. Con- 
cerning the good work of this club, the 
Philadelphian says: 

This body of earnest, conscientious 
women are grappling with some of the 
hardest problems the complex living of 
to-day brings, and they are working them 
out with trained minds, with honest pur- 
poses, and with a true patriotism that is 
bright with promise for the future of the 
city and nation. They are going to the 
fountain-head for the cause of many ex- 
isting conditions of city life, and they will 
there apply the remedy. Vacation schools, 
summer playgrounds, schools for back- 
ward children, a musical and artistic at- 
mosphere carried into the very homes: of 
the people, are a few of the ways in which 
they are working. The results will make 
of coming generations better specimens of 
womanhood and manhood, physically, 


mentally, and morally. ; 
“We teach the children honesty in the 


use of public things,” was the significant 
remark of one of the leaders, when speak- 
ing of the summer playgrounds, That is 
a lesson in good government, and if such 
work goes on, the complexion. of the 
Councilmanic Chamber, for one thing, will 
undoubtedly be improved in future years. 
‘A blind sewer was bringing sickness and 
disease to a certain ward of the city. ‘“‘It 
is not on the city plans, therefore it does 
not exist,’ was the mandate from the City 
Hall. Meanwhile the children died. The 
Civic Club investigated. It was found 
and remedied. And so the work goes on. 
Whether it is the education of the chil- 
dren, the uplifting of the mothers, the 
careful investigation of neglected muni- 
cipal affairs, it is undertaken honestly, 
conscientiously, and energetically. Busi- 
ness-like precision and thoroughness char- 
acterize every part of the work, and it is 
done with an eye single to the good of 
the city and the best welfare of its peo- 
ple. The earnest, intelligent work of this 
body, when compared with that which 
emanates from the Councilmanic Cham- 
bers, speaks eloquently for the good that 
would come to the city were its affairs 
managed by a like conscientious, intelli- 
gent, honest body of men. 

Mrs. Lindsay Johnson has been elected 
president of the Georgia State Federation. 
The plans of this rapidly growing organi- 
zation cover many practical movements— 
education, reform, library work, farm and 
garden interests, and other things in 
which women as teachers, mothers, and 
citizens are especially interested. 

Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, the new vice-presi- 
dent of the General Federation, and long 
the president of the Woman’s Club of 
Denver, attended the recent meetings of 
the Ohio and Illinois State Federations, 
and, as the Denver Republican report says, 
was royally entertained, the club women 
seemingly always on the alert to do some- 
thing for a woman from Colorado. In 
Ohio Mrs. Platt attended a brilliant recep- 
tion tendered the delegates and visitors to 
the meeting, at the State University. The 
president of the school addressed the la- 
dies, as did the Governor, and many other 
notables. Miss Bertha Knobe and Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-president of 
Wellesley and ex dean of the Chicago Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. Platt were the speakers 
at this meeting. Mrs. Platt was delighted 
with what she saw in Chicago. There, 
she says, the club women are doing ideal 
work. At the large reception given at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel, Mary McDowell, 
who has a settlement near the stock-yards, 
brought twenty-five Bohemian women to 
see the women who were trying to raise 
the plane of their lives. Mrs. Platt dined 
at Hull House, and saw how that great 
settlement works, which she said was a 
revelation. The best women in Chicago 
are connected in some way or other with 
club work, and they are one in their ef- 
forts to bring pleasure and benefit into the 
lives of women who have struggled almost 
hopelessly unti] taken up by these organi- 
zations of their more fortunate sisters. 

All women interested in civics should 
send for the September number of the 
the quarterly, ‘‘Municipal Affairs,” issued 
by the Reform Club, Committee on Muni- 
cipal Administration, 52 William Street, 
New York City, price 25 cents. It con- 
tains, under the heading ‘‘Women’s Work 
on City Problems,’ fourteen valuable 
articles, showing what women have done 
and are doing in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, New Orleans, Washing- 
ton, Indianapolis, and Denver. The arti- 
cles are written by women prominent in 
such work, who know whereof they speak, 
Miss Jane Addams writes of Chicago, Mrs. 
Alice N. Lincoln, Miss Helena S. Dudley, 
and Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, of Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Trautman, Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, and others of New York, etc. 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Federation had many distinguished vis- 
itors, who addressed the assembled wom- 
en. President McKinley and Mrs. Re- 
becca D. Lowe, president of the General 
Federation, greeted the clubs; Mrs. Sarah 
S. Platt gave an address on “The Unlim- 
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ited Club,” and Mrs. A. E. Giddings, of 
Anoka, vice-president of the Minnesota 
Federation, Mrs. E. L. Buchwalter, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Federation, and Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore, treasurer of the General 
Federation, discussed travelling libraries 
and rest rooms. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Mrs. Langworthy, of 
Seward; vice-president, Mrs. Apperson, of 
Tecumseh; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Sackett, of Weeping Water; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. McKillip, of Seward; 
treasurer, Mrs. Doane, of Crete; librarian, 
Mrs. Lambertson, of Lincoln, F. M. A. 





MISS JULIA TUTWILER. 


The New York Post says: 

The University of Alabama is to have a 
woman’s annex; and it has been named in 
honor of Miss Julia Tutwiler, who was 
mainly instrumental in obtaining the 
privileges of the State institution for girls. 
The annex is to be a residence set apart 
for the use of young ladies from a dis- 
tance who wisb to take advantage of the 
opportunity for higher education. There 
will be a matron under whom they can do 
light housekeeping. 

Miss Tutwiler has had rather a remark- 
able history. Bornin the far South, she 
has proved of what admirable stuff some 
of the Southern women are made. Her 
father was a well-known teacher, whose 
wealth consisted largely in his school 
buildings, home, and slaves. The war 
freed the latter and destroyed the former. 
With the oncoming of those terrible times, 
Miss Tutwiler was sent to France to be 
out of danger. When she returned to her 
native country, it was to find desolation 
and poverty. With great and uncomplain- 
ing energy she at once took up her father’s 
profession, which she has continued ever 
since, 

When she was a little girl she used to 
beg to have the little pickaninnies to play 
with, as a sort of animated dolls. This 
was allowed, and her favorite amusement 
with them was “playing school,”’ so that, 
before the parents knew it, many of the 
Negro children had learned to read, though 
it was against the laws. 

Miss Tutwiler never lost her interest in 
the colored race, nor did she forget that 
they were capable pupils. When the great 
mines in northern Alabama were about to 
change proprietors, and a new lease was 
to be made with the State, Miss Tutwiler 
was anxious that the convicts who work 
those mines, chiefly Negroes, should have 
evening schools. She went to Montgom- 
ery, and asked the Legislators about it. 
They told her to have a bill drafted and to 
interview the different members, and per- 
haps the thing could be done. This was 
new work to her, and the mere idea of it 
was a little shocking to her Southern 
notions as to what was suitable for women. 
She had no ambition to be a politician. 
But, with her usual self-forgetfulness, she 
put everything else aside, and after a short 
time had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the men who were to lease the mines were 
by law compelled to furnish schoolrooms 
and see that the convicts attended school 
every evening. No teachers were pro- 
vided, but, wholly undaunted, Miss Tut- 
wiler managed that, for some years at 
least, finding devoted men who were 
willing for a pittance to do this mission- 
ary work, These were the first convict 
schools in the South. 

In her own school, or college as it is 
called, Miss Tutwiler has given inspira- 
tion to many young women. She has 
helped many a one to get an education 
who otherwise would never have had it 
Among other things, she introduced upon 
the college grounds the industry of can- 
ning fruit, by which girls without means 
have been able to secure the schooling 
they wanted. She wrote to Booker Wash- 
ington, whose work she admires quite as 
much as do we of the North, suggesting 
that he, too, should adopt that as an in- 
dustry. Whether in response to that 
suggestion or some other, the Tuskegee 
school now puts up thousands of quarts of 
fruit. 

For many years Miss Tutwiler has been 





the Alabama secretary of the National 


Conference of Charities and Correction, 
and her work has been warmly appreci- 
ated by that body. 

In honoring Julia Tutwiler by naming 
the university annex for her, the State of 
Alabama has honored itself. 

IsABEL C, BARROWS, 





GREAT MEETING IN GLOUCESTER. 


At Gloucester, Mass., last Monday even- 
ing, @ fine equal rights convention was 
held in the School Street Universalist 
Church. Every seat was full, and many 
persons were standing. About seven hun- 
dred were present. Rev. Ada C. Bowles 
presided. Rev. Mr. Mason opened with 
prayer. Mrs, Mary A. Livermore and 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell addressed the 
convention. A retired whaling captain, 
over 80 years of age, walked ten miles to 
the meeting and ten miles back, for the 
sake of hearing Mrs. Livermore: and it 
was worth it, for Mrs. Livermore was at 
her best. The meeting was got up by 
Mrs. Bowles, whose righteous soul had 
been greatly tried by the activity of the 
remonstrants in Gloucester. At the close, 
a large number of signatures were ob- 
tained to the suffrage petition. 

A marked contrast to this was a public 
meeting held at Rangely Hall, Winches- 
ter, Mass., on Nov. 15, under the auspices 
of the ‘*Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
women.” Mrs. Professor Sedgwick and 
Mrs. A. J. George addressed the meeting, 
and another officer of the Association was 
present to introduce the speakers. The 
audience consisted of twelve persons, 
about half of them members of the Win- 
chester Woman Suffrage League. One of 
the others joined the League the next day. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Two Wellesley graduates, Miss Chase 
and Miss Shaw, of the class of ’97, have in 
a practical way pointed out a new busi- 
ness career for college women by opening 
and successfully conducting a tea-room. 
Their tea-room is in the village of Welles- 
ley, and is largely patronized by students 
and their friends. 

Agnes M. Claypole, Ph. D., recently of 
the department of zodlogy of Wellesley 
College, is now assistant in histology and 
embryology in the Medical School of Cor- 
nell University. She has charge of labo- 
ratory and quiz work, and gives instruc- 
tion to both men and women. Dr, Clay- 
pole is the first woman to hold officially 
such a position at Cornell University. Her 
appointment is thus the first step in rec- 
ognition of the co-educational principle 
on the Cornell Faculty. 

Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe, professor of 
English literature at the University of 
Chicago, was the guest of the Western 
New York branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz at its meeting held at 
Buffalo. Mrs. Crowe hopes to see the 
Collegiate Alumnz Association, which 
already has a membership of about 2,000 
women, well represented at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900. She called attention, 
with a view to its investigation, to the 
claim of some physicians that college edu- 
cation unfitted women for domestic life 
and ruined their health. Mrs. Crowe 
favored thorough gymnastic work accom- 
panying all college training. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, is deliv- 
ering a course of six lectures under the 
auspices of the Kindergarten Association 
of Oberlin, O. The first was given on 
Nov. 11, on ‘Some Common Mistakes in 
the Hygienic Conditions of College Life.” 

The Century prize story, ‘““A Question of 
Happiness,’’ by Miss Grace M. Gallaher, of 
Essex, Ct., Vassar B. A., 1897, appears 
in the November number. Twenty-five 
per cent. more young men than young 
women entered the competition for the 
poem, es-ay, and story, but Miss Anna 
Hempstead Branch, of New London, Ct., 
won the prize for the poem. She is an 
alumna of Smith College. The prize essay 
was written by Miss Florence Hotchkiss, 
of Geneva, Ill., a Vassar B. A., 1897. 


STUDY AT HOME. 





A new experiment in library work is 
that undertaken by the Anna Ticknor 
Library Association, Trinity Court, Dart- 
mouth Street, Boston. Miss Ticknor’s 
name will at once recall to many the soci- 
ety founded by her for the Encourage- 
ment of Study at Home, the pioneer 
correspondence organization in this coun- 
try. At her death the society was dis- 
solved; but her fellow workers, unwilling 
to have the work entirely given up, formed 
a library association for the purpose of 
lending books, photographs, and scien- 
tific material to students in their homes. 
No person is too far away to profit by this 
association, as almost everything is sent 
by mail, so that one of the most valuable 
privileges of a large city is brought to any 
one ready to pay the small fee of two 





cents a day and return postage. A ew 
persons, by clubbing together, can get 
them more cheaply. Five dollars paid in 
advance will give the right to borrow five 
books for three months, changing the 
books as often as may be wished. The 
library is as yet small; but it is well 
chosen, and has little waste material. It 
is especially rich in books of history, art, 
and English literature. The collections 
of photographs are not easily duplicated 
anywhere, and include examples of the 
best schools of painting, as well as illus- 
trations of ancient sculpture and archi- 
tecture, 

The association does not confine itself 
to lending books and illustrations, but 
also sells lists of courses of study on 
almost any subject. In addition to those 
on history, literature, and the fine arts, 
there are others on sanitary science, prac- 
tical charity, civics, physical geography, 
and geology, and two special lists on 
botany and zodlogy prepared for young 
people. These lists are sold for ten cents 
each. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

BROOKLINE.—On the afternoon of Nov. 
17, the E. S. A. held its fall meeting at the 
residence of Mrs. Horace L. Bearse, on 
Sumner Road. Despite unpropitious 
weather, there was a good attendance. 
The presiding officer said that it was the 
ideal of the Association to include within 
its membership every avowed suffragist 
in Brookline, especially of the male sex. 
Before the winter was over, evening meet- 
ings would be held, so that the male mem- 
bers of the Association could be present 
and take part. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page 
spoke upon the suffrage amendment in 
South Dakota, and gave the reasons for 
the defeat, but said that as it was cur- 
rently reported in South Dakota, and even 
in the governor’s residence, for a week 
after election that the suffrage amendment 
had won, the defeat was by no means a 
crushing one. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead was 
the speaker of the afternoon, and made 
an extremely fine address, resulting in a 
number of converts. The meeting closed 
with a general discussion. 


ATTLEBORO.—The League held a largely 
attended parlor-meeting on the afternoon 
of Nov. 21, at the house of Mrs. C. S. 
Holden, The vice-president, Mrs, Holden, 
presided in the absence of Mrs. Gustin. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell was the 
speaker. Several conversions were re- 
ported. Refreshments and a social hour 
followed the address. 


NEWTON ANNUAL REPORT.—The work 
of the League during the past year has 
progressed in its customary channels, An 
important step has been taken in an 
arrangement by which one of our papers 
has published a weekly column of suf- 
frage matter. The executive board has 
held business meetings re ularly, and 
much time and thought have been devoted 
to the selection of the best speakers for 
the public meetings. Different members 
of the board have written personal letters 
to those representatives who voted in 
favor of granting women a vote on the 
license question. On Dec. 15, the first 
public meeting of the year was held at the 
residence of Mrs. John P. Tolman. Rev. 
Margaret Barnard read a fine paper on 
‘Women in Political Housekeeping,” 
which was followed by discussion. Jan. 
28, the League met with Mrs. John Carter, 
of Newtonville. Before proceeding to 
business, the president, Mrs. Walton, 
spoke with deep feeling of the recent 
deaths of two dearly-loved members, Mrs. 
Crosby and Mrs. Cook. A touching ac- 
count of the lives of these ladies was 
read by Mrs. Alvin Bailey. Mrs, Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson delivered a brilliant 
address describing the evolution of woman 





from a savage to a civilized state. She 
was frequently interrupted by laughter 
and applause; there were many questions 
and a spirited discussion. Mrs, Stetson 
recited, by special request, some of her 
own poems, which were received with 
great enthusiasm. Mrs. John Carter fur- 
nished music. March 15, at the residence 
of Mrs. Thos. E. Stutson, Mrs. Esther F, 
Boland, of South Boston, presented a 
“Plan of Work” for Suffrage Leagues, 
Her remarks were received with great 
interest and evident approval. Rev. Mr, 
McDaniell and Mr. Walton made short 
addresses. Mr. Walton spoke of the need 
of women on the Board of County Com- 
missioners. On the afternoon of May 
20, Mrs. Stutson again opened her house, 
Invitations were particularly extended to 
those not fully in sympathy with equal 
suffrage, and the paper delivered by Mrs. 
E. F. Boland was prepared to influence 
this class. Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs, 
Sargent, Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw, and 
Mr. Nathaniel Allen followed with short 
addresses. Ou the whole, the League has 
reason to feel encouraged at the opening 
of this new year. The membership is 
slowly increasing, and the officers are 
ardent and untiring in their interest. No 
efforts are spared to secure signatures for 
petitions, to induce women to register, to 
get registered women to vote, and thus in 
all practical ways to forward the cause of 
equal suffrage. M. A. W., 
Recording Secretary. 


. BRIGHTON AND ALLSTON.—At the first 
regular meeting for the season, Mrs. Ruth 
Gibson of the Medford Woman’s Club, and 
Dr. Courtney of the Boston School Com- 
mittee, spoke in favor of retaining the 
Boston Normal School—a discussion fol- 
— This League is growing in num- 
ers. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuARE.—For the coming week 
at the Castle Square Theatre the manage- 
ment announces a revival of the realistic 
drama “Blue Jeans,” in which the Castle 
Square players made such a great hit some 
six months ago. All of the striking] 
effective stage pictures will be given with 
the same care as at the time of the earlier 
production of the play. For the week 
beginning Monday, Dec. 5, the attraction 
at this play house will be ‘‘The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” and a novel commemoration of 
the One Thousandth dramatic perform- 
ance by the Castle Square Theatre Stock 
Company, which occurs Wednesday, Dec. 
7, is being planned. This event promises 
to be an occurrence of the greatest inter- 
est, and one that has no precedent in the 
dramatic annals of this country. 


GRAND OPERA House.—Eddie C. Bald, 
America’s cycling champion, is winning 
as munch fame on the stage as on the 
track. Audiences of more than ordin 
discrimination find much in his bicycle 
play, “A Twig of Laurel,” to approve, 
both as a novelty and as the appearance 
of a popular athlete in a new field of 
endeavor. The great race scene of the 
wheelmen, and the battle of the flyers, 
arouse the audience to enthusiastic plau- 
dits, just as the race scene in ‘The Sport- 
ing Duchess” brought that melodrama 
into prosperity. A tuneful vocal quar- 
tette, a splendid cast, and handsome stage 
settings greatly add to the performance 
of “A Twig of Laurel,’”’ which comes to 
the Grand Opera House for one week, 
commencing next Monday, Nov. 28, 








Ir you have catarrh, don’t dally with 
local remedies, but purify and enrich your 
blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Anent Oriental Rugs. 


No other floor covering is comparable to the 
Oriental Rug. Age lessens neither its beauty, 
nor its value. Indeed, age, as with a master- 
piece of art, rather enhances its value. Time 
gives to the Oriental Rug a mellowness and 
richness of color, a sheen or delicate silken tone, 
which age imparts to no other fabric. Antique 
Rugs are much sought, not simply because they 
are old, but because of this exquisite touch with 
which Old Father Time embellishes them. 

We are making an unusual display of these 
goods, and for a few days are giving (in our 
carpet department, on the fourth floor) a special 
exhibit which will surprise those who visit it for 
the first time. We have devoted a large space to 


Antique} Persians, 
Feregans, 
Kazaks, 
Mossouls, Etc. 


This lot includes a full linezof hallirunners, carpet sizes, 


$5.00 to 


them, and the goods are hung in such a way as to 
show them, with the assistance of electric lights, 
to great advantage. Those who are fond of these 
goods, or of any beautiful fabric display, will find 
this a rare attraction. To such it presents many 
characteristics of a fine picture gallery. 

To introduce and advertise this comparatively 
new department, we are making a SPECIAL 
SALE for the next ten days, and are making 
prices fully 33 per ct. below the usual retail 
prices of corresponding goods. Visitors will find 
the prices marked on each piece in plain figures, 
and they will find the values simply UNAP- 
PROACHABLE. The collection embraces 


Fine Silk Rugs, 
Bokharas, 
Carabaghs, 
Daghestans, Etc. 


parlor rugs, etc., at prices ranging from 


$225.00 


Theisame qualities are{now| selling injthis city at prices jrom $10.00 to 8350.00. 


Houghton 


& Dutton 
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